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Banks of the Oder, North Germany 
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Fish Market in Bergen, Norway Selling Sheep in Bethlehem Market for Farm Produce at Stuttgart, Germany 


All photos except one copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York, N. Y. 


Old World Markets Catering Direct to Consumers 


A NOTHER apple harvest is near at hand; in fact, autumn varieties from the Hudson valley and in the Niagara Falls territory and farther south, meri- 
some of the earlier sections of the country, such as southern Pennsylvania,  torious though it is, must compete with boxed apples from the Pacific Northwest. 
Maryland, Delaware, etc, already are finding their way to the markets of Phila- On another page of American Agriculturist are valuable reports from our corre- 
delphia and New York. This money crop must be picked, packed and sold with spondents regarding home prospects. Also printed on Page 5 helpful article on 
greatest care in order to insure satisfactory returns. The splendid fruit grown in utilizing to best advantage surplus farm products, including apples. Read and profit. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers NEW YORK 
Chicago, Hlinois £ *. Business Established 1842 ~ 315 Fourth Avenue 
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Test 3 Free 
Shells 


OU can settle all 
arguments about 
what shot shell is best. 
Test all makes and 
get valuable, positive 

information. 
+ BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


Getting the free shells and 
information regarding the 
tests takes hardly a moment’s 
time. Just write your name 
and address and that of your 
ammunition dealer on the 
margin of this advertisement, 
tear it out and send it to us. 
You will get in return full in- 
formation and an order on 
your dealer for instruction 
booklet and three shells, free, 
from his stock. 


United States Cartridge Company 
2541 Trinity Building, New York City 
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is the time to consider 
the purchase of Lime for 


CALEDONIA 


MARL LIME 


has made some 
for quick and iasting results. 
ime, send 


Before you buy your 
Boot of Lime 


for our — : 


SATERRAT'L AGR'L CORP’ 














| E.B. VAN ATTA & CO_ 110 Penn five. Olean. KY. | 
WINTER SEED WHEA 


' KHARKOV YIELDS S50 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE 
Yield teed. Write for catalog, and _ circula: 














ior. ider by tests and withstands the se- 

t winters. aveimproved Turkey Red, other va- 

jes and Mammoth White Rye. Large stock Alfalfa, 

imothy and all Grass Seed, Write for circular, free 
samples, special low prices a 

A. A. GERRY SEEO CO., BOX 128, CLARINDA, iowa 





guaran lar, de- 
ibing this wonderful yielder, BERRY’S ORIGINAL | 
KHARKOV. Imported direct from Russia. Has no su- 
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|} was 20 cents per cubic feet for apples. 


| proximately 51 2-3 cents per box for 









































Commercial ; 
Agriculture 


More Space for Apple Exports 


Although it is early to learn what 


apple exporters and shipping com- 
panies intend to do the coming sea- 
son, present indications are that more 
steamship space will be available. 
Yet ocean freight rates will be con- 
siderably higher than last year. Ship- 
ping companies leaving New York 
city refuse to contract for storage ex- 
cept between now and September 1. 
| After August 15 they will again con- 
sider the prospects for September ex- 
porting. Last year great difficulty 
export men in 
securing storage for apples and other 
fruit. The freight rates were then 
excessive, due to the congested condi- 
tions in transatlantic travel and ow- 
ing to the war risk and insurance. 

This year, however, there are more 
ships sailing from New York and 
other ports under the American flag. 
The insurance for freight on Ameri- 
can ships is considerably less than for 
those sailing under the English or 
other foreign flags. Brokers depended 
last year to a great extent upon 
tramp steamers. This year the situa- 
tion in that regard will be the same. 
There are now three transatlantic 
liners available under the White Star 
line, and a number of other ships 
which have been plying to the Canali 
Zone and western ports are converted 
into transatlantic liners. 


Shipping Agents Promise Care 

The relief in this regard, however, 
is of small importance, especially dur- 
ing August and September when cold 
storage is required for all fruits. The 
meat packers, grain men and am- 
munition people are making demands 
for carriage which is greater than 
the available space. However, ship- 
ping companies have promised to 
give fruit export men more space for 
fruits. Of course this intention is 
liable to change at any moment, due 
to pressure that may arise for trans- 
portation of war products. 

Last year at the beginning of the 
season in mid August and early 
September, freight rate from New 
York city to foreign ports, such as 
Liverpool, London and Manchester 





This was for ordinary storage. The 
present rate quoted by several of the 
leading steamship companies is 31 
cents per cubic foot, which means ap- 


the ocean freight charge. Cold stor- 
age at present is quoted at 35 cents 
per cubic foot, or $2.25 per barrel of 





| barrel. 





| 





apples. In ordinary storage the ocean 
freight charged is $2 net per barrel. 
One of the lines leaving New York 
city is charging 40 cents per cubic 
foot for ordinary storage and $2 per 


Peaches and Pears Go Abroad 

At present some pears, peaches and 
plums are moving in refrigerator, go- 
ing to Liverpool and London. A few 
odd lots of summer apples, such as 
Gravenstein have already left, while 
one concern in New York has booked 
several cars to sail from New York 
city on August 19. All apples during 
the present month and early Septem- 
ber must go in cold storage. Accord- 
ing to reports of several brokers in 
New York city, the only fruit crop of 
any importance abroad is plums. Ap- 
ples, pears and peaches are in demand 
and the brokers have hopes of export- 
ing many more boxes and barreis of 
these fruits than last year. 

Although expressing the possibility 
of a sudden change in the present 
situation, Mahlon Terhune of the New 
York produce exchange states that 
the situation is much brighter than it 
has been since the war broke out. He 
also believes South America offers ex- 
port opportunities for American ap- 
ples and large fruits, more so than 
last year. The freight rate is nearly 
double, however, to South America, 
due to the pressure from transocean 
lines, Steamers going to South 
America claim that they must re- 
celve high rates in order to make 
their trade profitable. If they did not 
receive excessive rates they would 
make less money than if in the 
transocean trade. 

To Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires 
in South America, the ocean freight 








Americin Agriculturist 


As ONE Sun Heats the Entire Earth—So 
ONE Register Heats Your Entire House 


The Caloric way is Nature’s way—most sensible, econ- 
omical and healthful. No unsightly, expensive pipes and 
flues to cause fire danger, waste heat and clutter the cellar. 
The absence of pipes prevents overheating the cellar, hence 
produce is not spoiled. Its great heat radiation will save you 
at least 35% of your fuel. __. 


PIPELESS 


The Original Patented Pipeless Furnace 


There are three reasons for this big saving. ist, The warm air reaches 
your rooms by nature’s direct method of circulation and there are no pipes to 
absorb or resist the heat. 2nd, Our double ribbed firepot and specially pat- 
ented combustion chamber combustion, thus insuring 
thorough burning 


pa 
pace can claim three big features. 


Sold Under Guarantee 


material or 
pot is guaranteed for five years. 
Write for Our Book Free 





G2t a Souvenir at Our 
Exhibit at Your State Fair 
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How Do YouHarvestYour Corn? 
LESS you use a corn binder, you are not 
_ harvesting your corn— that is, not all of it. 


the value of the corn crop is in the 
of this 
time. 


Fully a third 
leaves, husks and stalks. To make full use 
value it is 


harvest grain with a cradle. It can be done, bu 

farmers prefer the binder, you consider that one man 

with an I H C corn binder can go into a field of corn in almost 

any condition and cut and bind the crop, from five to eight acres 
day, you will see why we are selling more and more corn 


For every Bushel of corn you pat in your crib by the old- . 
fashioned corn knife way, you are wasting the value of half a 
bushel in the feeding value of the stalks and leaves. — it 
over, Drop in and see the 1 H C local dealers or write us for 


complete information. 
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Best Results in Harvesting Potatoes 


Common harvesting and marketing practices employed by progressive growers 





UBERS for storage or 
| shipping may be har- 
vested when _ well 
enough matured so the skins 
will not slip or peel off with 
an average amount of han- 
dling, writes Prof E. L. Kirk- 
patrick of the New Jersey 
state college of agriculture. 
Late crops are often left in 
the field until early frosts to 
await better marketing con- 
ditions. Wet weather pre- 
vents this practice by lower- 
ing the quality of the tubers 
or by causing them to rot in 
the field. 

Methods of potato harvest- 
ing differ with the acreage 
grown. Where prices are high 
and where the acreage is not 
too large, hand digging may 
be practiced as a means of 
getting all the tubers in good 








ventilation is secured by ar- 
ranging double slatted parti- 
tions between bins which are 
4 to 6 feet in width. The seed 
supply is stored in crates, 
open boxes or baskets rather 
than in sacks. 


Notes fvom Maryland Grower 


It is most economical to dig 
the potatoes with a two-horse 
digger, writes Samuel H. 


Garekol of Maryland. We 
pick up and put the potatoes 
into peck crates, taking care 
that each crate consists of 
tubers of the same size. A 


measure of potatoes of un- 
even sizes is always a slow 
seller. Do not dig potatoes 
immediately after a rain, and 
do not let them lie in the 
field, as the sun heats them 
and promotes decay. They 








condition, An average man 

* will dig « fourth to a half acre 
a day where soil conditions 
and yields are good. The cost 
of hand digging is from 4 to 
6 cents a bushel. A stirring 
plow or modified. shovel plow 
is used by the average farmer who does not 
eare to hand dig. This method is very un- 
satisfactory, as some of the tubers are cut 
and others are left in the soil or covered with 
soil thrown out. Gathering potatoes which 
have been plowed out is a hard job unless 
several gatherings follow the successive gath- 
erings. 


Barlow. 


Machines on Commercial Farms 


Horse power diggers are used on most 
farms where potatoes are grown commer- 
cially. A good four-horse machine costs $80 
to $90 and will dig three to five acres a day. 
Four or five men will keep the tubers gath- 
ered after the digger. Grading is- advan- 
tageous with either a home or market supply 
of tubers. Ill-shaped, undersized or cut 
“tubers are sorted out as second or third 
grades. Close hand grading at the time of 
harvesting is a satis- 


crease of over 


Field of Potatoes on John Barlow Farm 


One of the foremost farmers in Middlesex county, N J, is John 
He is champion of the section with 400 bushels potatoes per 
acre. Using equal amounts of fertilizer per acre, he secured an in- 
30 bushels per acre where he topdressed, as against 
an equal amount applied in the row. 


third tubers and to pass first grades down the 
screen. A fourth man places, removes and ties 
the sacks which catch the first grade tubers. 


Points on Good Storage 


Good crops of potatoes are often lost 
through poor storage. For storing to best 
advantage potatoes should be dug when dry, 
picked up at once and stored while cool. 
Heating, where tubers are stored in large 
quantities, may be avoided by placing the 
loads under shelter and allowing them to cool 
overnight before being stored. 

Potatoes for home use are stored in a cool, 
moist cellar room as far away from the fur- 
nace as possible. A cold air chute entering at 
the bottom and-an open air space through an 
outside wall at the top will give the needed 
ventilation. Where large quantities are 
stored in caves or storage houses, additional 


must be cool and dry when 
packed. Some shippers. in 
their desire to reach the mar- 
ket early do not wait for the 
product to ripen. ‘he conse- 
quence is slipped skins and 
loss. Late potatoes may often 
be left in the ground until there is danger of 
frost, but it is safer to harvest them as soon 
as they have thoroughly ripened, sort and 
place in barrels or boxes, well ventilated, in 
which they are kept until sold. They may be 
stored in bins or pits in the grornd. A dry, 
cool place, with as little change of tempera- 
ture as possible, is essential to their best 
preservation. The best temperature is from 
32 to 50 degrees. 


Disposing of Midsummer Varieties 


Toward spring, or if the tubers are old, 
even during the winter, potatoes begin to 
show signs of new growth, no matter how 
carefully they have been stored. Of course, 
after the sprouting begins, the chemical 
changes take place very rapidly and the 
quality of the potatoes for food falls off de- 
cidedly. When the tubers sprout, we break 

off the sprouts. This 





factory method where 
the acreage is small. 

A mechanical 
grader, made of a 
sloping gravel screen, 
gives the best way of 
ridding out = small 
tubers where 4 large 
acreage is grown. 
Most mechanical 
graders have a re- 
ceiving chute at the 
upper end and a sack 
holding apparatus at 
the lower end. Four 
men are needed to 
Operate a grader to 
best advantage. One 
man scoops or pours 
the tubers into the 
chute while another 
stands at either side 








: does not hurt the po- 
tato for seed. It 
keeps it from wasting 
away. It is often a 
tiresome job, but 
must never be neg- 


lected. 
The potato harvest 
starts in July’ in 


Monmouth county, N 
J, with the market- 
ing of Irish Cobblers, 
this being the favor- 
ite early variety in 
this section, writes 
Henry Cross of Mon- 
mouth county, N J. 
Mr Cross is a large 
grower and a ¢0-op- 
erator with the 
county farm demon- 
strator. Local towns 








to pick out second or 


Uniformly Graded Potatoes Going to Market in South Jersey 


[To Page 6.] 
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In the hurry and scurry to form organiza- 
tions in the country the real purpose of organ- 
ization must not be 
Purpose of Organization overlooked. The real 
endeavor is to group 
together farmers in such a way that through 
concerted effort they will be able to accomplish 
more than theycould through individual action 
alone. Organization for the sake of organ- 
ization is worse than useless; it is cumber- 
some, expensive and detrimental. If an ill 
is found in the present system of marketing 
or farming, this does not necessarily mean 
that the only solution is rapid organization. 
It so works out, however, that the solution 
is generally organization and co-operative ef- 
fort, but a wild jump to organize may not be 
the safe and sane method. The organization 
must be simple, and clearly call for a federa- 
tion of farm interests which cannot be worked 
out efficiently or economically by individuals. 
Above all, it must be remembered that organ- 
ization is only a means to an end, and so the 
purpose or object of the organization must be 
kept in the foreground, rather than the organ- 
ization itself. 





The threatened strike of the railroad opera- 
tives, now the subject of federal mediation, 
has-been the cause of much 
concern to publishers. So 
enormous is the consump- 
tion of white print paper 
that it is necessary to have a continuous 
supply en route from mill to printing plant; 
therefore there must be no interruption to 
this service if subscribers get what they have 
every reason to expect. This great cloud 
which has hovered over the transportation 
world is too serious to contemplate as any- 
thing to be actually experienced. In fact, 
this is recognized by some of the very best 
thought on the part of the railroad men 
themselves. It is on record that the president 
of the American railroad employees’ associa- 
tion, in contemplating a strike of railway 
engineers, said that for “all the men on all 
the railways to quit work at the same time 
is a contingency so improbable as to question 
the- propriety of any recommendation based 
upon it.”” The strike controversy also comes 
at a time when stocks of white paper are 
claimed by many to be relatively low, and 
manufacturers of news print are appealing to 
their customers to save white stock where- 


Husbanding 
Paper Supplies 


ever they can, issuing editions as small in 
number of pages as conditions warrant during 
this period of temporary stress, feeling that 
subscribers will appreciate the situation. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
last week came announcement that German 
scientists have discovered a practical method 
whereby paper may be manufactured from 
stalks of the cotton plant. It is a well-known 
fact that for years public and private inter- 
ests in this country have been seeking a sub- 
stitute for wood pulp, and it remains to be 
seen whether this latest development is of real 
economic value. 


Better Food at Fairs 

Fair food is improving, but still is far away 
from what one has a right to expect when he 
attends a county or state fair. Boards of 
health are particularly concerned about pure 
food on ordinary occasions, but they close 
their eyes when a fair is on. If bad food is 
bad at any time, it is especially bad when 
diners are tired and worn out, as usually is 
the case when taking in the fair. Meat, milk, 
fru't and vegetables often are used because 
unfit for the usual channels of disposal at 
retail stores, so these are worked off on un- 
suspecting persons at eating stands on the 
fair grounds. 

At some fairs it is nothing less than crim- 
inal the way this rotten stuff is worked off 
on the people. Often, too, outrageous prices 
are charged for the food. Even churches and 
other philanthropical moral enterprises in- 
dulge in this practice of making a “clean up” 
during fair week by charging outlandish 
prices for the simplest and most inferior kind 
of food. It is not because the cost of the con- 
cession is so high either; rather it is the re- 
sult of an old idea that everybody is fair game 
at a fair; so those who have anything to sell, 
sell at high prices, and give the smallest por- 
tion for the charge that they can get away 
with, without openly insulting the purchaser. 
One worker in such a vending establishment 
once said he never looked a purchaser in the 
eye because he always thought he would be 
called a thief on account of the trifle he served 
in an order of food. 

Cannot something be done? Yes, surely, if 
boards of health, fair officials and fair patrons 
will co-operate. The first should not allow 
impure or bad food to be sold; the second 
should insist that a square deal be accorded 
their patrons, the people who pay admissions. 
And the third class should complain openly 
to the press, to fair and health officials if they 
are imposed upon by food venders. Co-op- 
eration will cure this evil. It is better than it 
used to be two or three years ago; it can be 
improved greatly over what it is today. 


The recent summer tour of the New York 
state fruit growers’ association was one of 
the most carefully ar- 
Practice ranged summer meetings 
Intensive Methods yet conducted. Even the 
old residents of eastern 
New York found new features in the methods 
of their fellow growers. The members from 
the western part of the state found a new 
lesson in the intensive methods of their fel- 
low members in the Hudson valley. There, 
intercropped on the same land, are grapes, 
raspberries, strawberries and currants. Some- 
times an apple orchard is seen, intercropped 
with grapes. Buckwheat, corn and other 
erops are also planted between the trees. 
The last few years have shown that fruits 
may be critivated intensively in this manner 
and big crops of high quality fruit can be 
raised. The Hudson river fruit men do not 
waste much land. They grow as abundant 
crops of fine quality and take as many prizes 
at fruit exhibits as growers anywhere in 
the land. 


Peat Litter for Bedding is very good and 
experiments show that owing to greater ab- 
sorption power than straw it takes up a larger 
portion of the liquid manure and the leaching 
and evaporation are much less, making the 
manure much richer in available nitrogen. 


. 





WALKS AND TALKS 
With the Editor 
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Chaos in Milk 


To a certain extent, at least, farmers are 
having their inning in the big milk game that 
has been in play now for so many years. 
With Senator Wicks and his committee at the 
bat, several heavy hits and an occasional 
home run have come to the milk farmer’s side. 
For one thing, the committee is convinced 
that the milk industry is in a chaotic condi- 
tion and that unless remedial measures are 
taken the state will lose this important in- 
dustry 

In commenting on facts coming out of the 
hearings, Senator Charles W. Wicks, chair- 
man of the committee, declares that the pro- 
ducing end of the dairy industry is chaotic. 
“The farmer is the victim of purchasing 
methods which seem to operate universally 
to the detriment of the producer,’’ he said. 
“The purchasing end seems to be effectively 
organized and controlled. No fair labor re- 
turns come from the sale of milk or milk 
products to the producer at the present prites, 
despite the fact that these are slightly higher 
than last year. From 75 to 80% of the milk 
is produced by unpaid family labor. The 
price of milk has not increased in proportion 
to the increased cost of labor and supplies. 
Unless active measures are taken immedi- 
ately, the state will lose one of its most im- 
portant industries and an abundant supply 
of milk to the people in the cities will be lost.” 

Senator Wicks declared “that in two in- 
stances, at least, the committee has found 
what appeared to be illegitimate and unlaw- 
ful practices, that of preventing competition 
among buyers. We have found instances of . 
what appeared to be underhand methods 
adopted to eliminate co-operative milk associa- 
tions—instances where they were eliminated 
by skillful manipulations and put out of busi- 
ness. We have found that dishonest prac- 
tices exist to some extent, such as shipping 
skimmed milk.” 

All in all the testimony clearly shows that 
were it not for the unpaid labor of wives, 
ehildren, sons and often adult farmers them- 
selves, there would be no chance of produc- 
ing milk and meeting feed and other labor 
bills. It is this unpaid labor or receipts from 
other lines of farming that enable dairymen 
to keep on producing milk. 


Price Raise Certain 


This condition is frankly admitted by cer- 
tain milk dealers. Notably is this true of H. 
M. Hallock, vice-president of the Borden milk 
company. He has publicly declared that 
farmers are in many cases justified in their 
demand for a higher price for milk. He has 
even intimated that such an increase will be 
granted. Mr Hallock believes there will be 
no milk strike and he stated that he believes 


“that the farmers with whom the Borden com- 


pany deals will be perfectly satisfied with the 
new contracts to be sent out next month. Mr 
Hallock believes the price of milk should be 
adjusted according tc the season of the year, 
as is the case with butter, eggs or fruit. He 
thinks it should be handled on an up and 
down scale and when the supply is short, as 
in the winter months, then the consumer 
should pay a higher price. 

The milk companies frankly admit they 
supply hotels, restaurants and wholesale ven- 
ders with milk far below 9 and 10 cants a 
quart, the prevailing prices for different 
grades in the city. They claim, therefore, 
that the profit is not great on this account 
of milk. American Agriculturist has pointed 
out that this is not fair to consumers of 
bottled milk nor to farmers. The hotel and 
restaurant people, bakeries and other large 
consumers of milk are as equally well prepared 
to pay a similar price for milk as are apart- 
ment house consumers. Naturally it costs 
more to deliver milk to apartment houses in 


[To Page 8.] 
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Utilizing Surplus F arm Products 


Ways to turn waste fruits and vegetables into money—L. M. Montgomery, Ohio 


PRACTICAL method of saving 
surplus farm products of prime 
quality as well as those of in- 
ferior grade is by drying or 
evaporation. While dried 
products are not as valuable as 
the same goods canned, the labor of prepara- 
tion is less and the results more certain. It 
will seldom be profitable to dry first grade 
: products which can be disposed of at reason- 
able prices, but there are frequently large 
quantities of slightly inferior grades of fruits, 
as well as vegetables, which may be saved 
with considerable profit. This applies not 
only to apples, pears, peaches, plums, cher- 
ries and small fruits, but to many ferms of 
vegetables such as sweet corn, asparagus and 
pumpkins. 
- Direct sun drying and artificial heat are the 
two means of drying. The only method of 
much value, except in cases of limited de- 
mand, is that involving some form of drier 
or evaporator. Sun drying does not produce 
as satisfactory a product and is too slow and 
tedious to be of much worth except in dry 
climates for family use. Even then the small 
mechanical evaporators will be found satis- 
factory. 

There are many types of evaporators on the 
market adapted to a variety of conditions and 
capacities. These range from 





ples are suitable for drying, summer and 
autumn varieties being too mealy and soft. 
Pears may be handled in practically the same 
manner as apples, though the demand for 
the dried product is not so great. 


Handling Peaches and Plums 


Peaches‘ may or may not be pared before 
drying. In any event they are cut into halves 
and pitted before placing on the drying trays. 
To remove the skins easily, they are dipped 
for a few moments in ‘scalding water or a 
strong lye solution. In either case they are 
at once plunged in cold water to stop the 
cooking or thoroughly washed to remove 
every trace of lye. The halves are then 
placed in the trays and dried in the same 
manner as apples. If dried with the skins, 
they are submitted to a low heat at first, 
which is gradually brought to a higher degree. 

Plums may be dried in very much the same 
manner as peaches except that they are 
usually neither pitted nor pared, but dried 
whole. The temperature in this case is low 
at the beginning to allow for the gradual re- 
moval of the water before the application of 
higher heat shall coagulate the outer sub- 
stances and hinder the loss of water and thus 
retard drying. The degree of dryness must 
be determined by observation, and is essen- 


erable opportunity for the utilization of sur- 
plus and bursted heads of cabbage. Prepara- 
tion is comparatively simple, and may be 
undertaken by the novice with small chance 

of failure if reasonable care is observed. 
The loose, green leaves, together with the 
core, are removed from solid heads of cab- 
bage and all imperfections trimmed out. The 
heads are then cut into fine shreds with an 
ordinary sauerkraut cutter. Care is taken to 
cut as long shreds as possible. The core of the 
cabbage is desirable from the standpoint of 
quality, but not available by ordinary 
means and would detract from the finished 
product unless prepared by a special machine. 
The shredded cabbage is then packed in 
tight barrels, tubs or earthen jars, depending 
upon the quantity made. In packing, salt is 
added at the rate of four pounds to 100 
pounds cut cabbage, making alternate layers 
of cabbage and salt.: The cabbage is pressed 
down solidly, but not pounded to such an ex- 
tent as to break the shreds, as one of the 
qualities of good kraut consists in its long 
shreds. When the vessels are as full as they 
can be packed, the product is covered with 
cheesecloth and weighted down. The salt 
draws water from the cabbage and in a short 
time a brine will be formed which should 
completely cover the compacted shreds. The 
whole is set away in a compara- 
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the small outfits adapted to use 
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on the kitchen stove and small 


portable evaporators containing sunita 
their own furnaces, up to the SOAP. 
IT SINKS! 


larger plants installed in spe- 
cial buildings. The small port- 
able outfits are especially 
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adapted for home use or for 
the small commercial producer. 
Larger growers need to build 
special plants. Evaporators 
may be built and operated co- 
operatively by several small 
producers. 


Preparing Apple Stock 

























tively warm place to allow fer- 
mentation to take place. In a 
few days a considerable amount 
of foam will appear. This is an 
index of fermentation, and must 
be noticeable in a short time if 
the best quality product is to be 
obtained. When fermentation 
ceases, as will be indicated by 


atest 


the absence of bubbles, the 
finished product may be set 
away in a cool place for future 
disposition. It is sold _ fre- 
quently in bulk or canned, the 
latter being the form now 


largely used. 

















Surplus apple stock is first 
pared and cored, the work 
being only profitably done by 
paring machines. After the de- 
fective parts’ are removed, in- 
cluding pieces of skin which 
ihe parers may have skipped, 
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the- apples are _ sliced. As 
quickly as possible ‘the sliced 
product is thrown into a weak 
salt brine made by adding one 
pound salt to 12 gallons water. 
This preserves the natural 
whiteness of the product and is 
tased in preference to the sul- 
phur-bleaching methods em- 
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For Home Consumption 


While a considerable sum of 
money may be added to the 
right side of the farm ledger 
by utilization of surplus fruit 
and vegetable products, an 
equally great gain results to 
ibe small producer in saving 
the products for home con- 
sumption. With suitable, inex- 
/ pensive equipment, any farmer 
may can, pickle, preserve or 
dry a wide variety of fruit. and 
vegetable products, save a con- 
siderable sum of money each 























ployed by large drying estab- 
lishments. After a few minutes, 
the slices are removed from the brine and 
placed in trays, upon which they pass at once 
into the evaporator, where the fruit ‘remains 
for eight to 12 hours. With small outfits care 
is exercised that the bottom trays do not get 
-too hot and so scorch the products. Shifting 
the trays at intervals will help to produce 
uniform drying. The temperature ranges be- 
tween 140-and 180 degrees. The time of dry- 
ing will depend upon the variety of fruit, the 
type of evaporator used and the degree of 
heat developed, and must be determined by 
the condition of the product. 

The fruit is regarded as sufficiently dry 
when, while still soft and pliable, no free 
moisture may be pressed out by squeezing’a 
quantity in the hand. After drying, the prod- 
uct is placed in heaps in a well-ventilated 
room and allowed to sweat for several days. 
It may then be packed for market. The best 
grades are solidly packed in boxes faced with 
selected, perfect rings of the driéd. fruit. 
Considerable amounts are: marketdéd: in well- 


Milled, clean grain sacks. “Os!7 motcr2. gp- 


Well, We All Need Some Incentive, Don’t We? 


tially the same as for apples. Almost any 
variety of plum may be dried, but the large 
blue plums are more attractive. 


Drying Vegetable Products 


Among the vegetable. products there are 
none more generally dried than sweet corn. 
Any good variety of sweet corn in the late- 
roasting ear stage may be used. After husk- 
ing, the silk is removed by a clean, stiff 
brush. With a sharp-knife the kernels are 
cut from the cob, care being taken not to re- 
move any of the cob with the corn and also 
not to press out any considerable amount of 
the milk. The corn is spread in thin layers 
upon suitable trays, set in the bright sun- 
shine and covered with netting, or it may be 
placed in the evaporator and dried thor- 
oughly. 

Another vegetable product which will find 
considerable sale in our city markets is home- 
made sauerkraut. It is far superior to the 
product put up by commercial packing estab- 
lishments and its preparation offers consid- 


‘made a gain of 48 pounds each 


year, as well as add to the 

variety of the diet, a considera- 
tion regarded as desirable from the physical 
standpoint. 


Sheep turn a lot of the waste of the 
farm into profit each fall. For several 
years it has been my custom to feed out a 
earload or more of western lambs. On the 
whole I have found this to be a profitable 
practice, as the lambs eat a lot of stuff that 
would not otherwise be used at all. A year 
ago I brought in a double-deck load of lambs 
about the first of September; they weighed 
60 pounds each when I got them to the 
farm and cost me just $7 per hundred. The 
lambs ran in a blue grass pasture and 
a clover pasture for a time, then I turned 
them into a 50-acre cornfield that had rape 
sowed init. They ran.in the corn along with 
the hogs until the snow came. I fed them 
a short time after that and sold them 
for $8.85 per hundred in January. They 
in a 
little over four months, and made about $3 
profit each.—[H. L. Neff. 
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Experiment Station tests prove 
that the nearer silos approach 
being air-tight, the better the silage 


and the less the loss. 


ZY ROMET. 


are positively air-tig i t—doors and ali— 
made of anti-corrosive NO-CO-RO 
METAL, the great rust resistant. 
xu gota handsome silo that stands solid 
at and lasts a life-time— 
windpapet Tisceet, crackproof. wea’ 
orproof, coliapee proof, repair proof. 
Easy to erect 
Metal Silos are easy to erect. The 
sectional sheets asily fastened in 
ewe met om. 
BOOKLET telling why sir- 
po Yon zy ron ae a! Siloe mer sweetest 
lowest cost im the tong run. ; 
she Canton Culvert & Silo Co. f 
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WM. GALLOWAY, Pree., 
Wh GALLOWAY co. 
7 Gotioway 5 








YOU CAN'T CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 
PIN, 3UT 


ABSORBINE 





TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time, 







uot blister or remove the hair, $2.00 
per bottle, delivered. Willtell you 
more if you write. Book 4 M free. 


WF, YOUNG, P. B. F., 379 Temple St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





insure increased profits {rom your herd. They 2% 
make cows comfortable, are easily and econom- 
ically installed. Made of steel, wood-lined, 
they will give life-long satisfaction and service. 
Illustrated Catalo 
describes the Harris Line of on 
saving barn equipment. Please write forit today. 


The Harris Mfg. Co. 79 Main St. Salem, Ohio 
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Three walls, instead of the usual one, make Ea 
these silos air tight, frost and water E71 
proof. Preserves silage perfectly. Require — 
no hoops. Cost no more than single wall =a 
silos. Most durable. Guaranteed. Many = 
satisfied users. Send postal for catalog E 
Active Agents W.L. SCOTT LUMBER CO 

Wanted Box 120 Norwich, ¥. ¥ 





- BEFORE VOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 
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strongest built, simplest to put up and easiest o 
on the market. Adjustable automatic take-uphoop— 
continuous epee door front—air-tight door aad pes 

re some of the unusual features, The 


WIERRATIONAL SUD CO. 112 Main St. LINESVULE, PA. 









What do you want to know 
about any branch of Agriculture, Soils, Fertilizers, 
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ee The best methods of plantin cult’. 

arvesting and utilizing all Field, hard 

Thode cn Crops, Feeding Crops, Feeding Ani- 

ro Dairy Farming, or any other subject pertain- 
ing to Farming or Rural ‘A ffairs. 


Do you want to know about care and 
management, breeding, feeding, judging and 
m-rketing of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 
Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease? 


The “pr ive farmer” who desires up-to-date 
reliable information along lines of his chosen 
business will find our standard a lgpiocbares ecfeoenes reference 
books of inestimable value. 

in helpful suggestions and valuable he my 
They answer immediately and authoritatively the 
many intricate questions that arise day by day. 
They are books that the Desianee needs and the 
successful farmer 


ows, 


en chhenedy 
Catalog Free 52° illustrated ~}P 1 7 paces, rs 


wnehes, it detailed descriptions of upward of 
val fvsere book covering every chose of egdaube, 
Tiss will be mailed on application. 


QRANSE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, W. ¥. 
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Association 
PENNSYLVANIA 


American Poultry 
GEORGE H. HILDEBRAND, 


The 1916 convention of the Ameri- 
can poultry association was held in 
Cleveland last week. It was great in 
the spirit of harmony and good will. 
It was advocated that organization 
along all lines of poultry work be 
started, for only in effectual organiza- 
tion can desired results be accom- 
plished. Aid from federal and state 
governments was also advocated. Use 
all the means at command for the 
advancing or spreading knowledge of 
poultry. Use the moving picture, even 
in the large cities. Frank B, White of 
Chicago urged advertising in farm 
journals as a means of building up the 
poultry industry. Rule 17, of which 
so much as been written, relative to a 
man judging and doing advertising 
work at the same show was defeated. 

Poultry show secretaries organized 
an association. D. E. Hale of Chicago, 
president; R. V. Seaman of New York, 
vice-president and E. F. Baldwin of 
Poultry judges also formed an associa- 
Poultry judges also formed an associa. 
tion. Charles McClare of New London, 
O, is president; J. H. Drevenstead of 
Buffalo, vice-president; W. C, Ellison 
of Elma Center, N Y, secretary and 
treasurer. A standard for market poul- 
try and egg standard was authorized. 
Robert Essex, chairman of the com- 
mittee, said data had been all collected 
and the book would be issued in about 
four months. 





Brewers’ Grain Is Poultry Feed 


Will you please tell me the feeding 
value of dried brewers’ grains whén fed 
to growing chickens or laying fowls? 
What is its value when used in a mass 
with equal parts corn meal, bran and 
a half part middlings?—[{P. E. Burr, 


Suffolk County, N Y 

Dried brewers’ grains contain 8.7% 
water, 3.7% ash, 25% crude protein, 
13% fiber, 42.3% nitrogen free extract 


and 6.7% fat, writes Prof J. C. Gra- 
ham of the Massachusetts agricul- 
tural college. Dried brewers’ grains 


are strictly a cow feed. This is ob- 
vious from the large amount of fiber 
that it contains. We never feed it to 
chickens for this reason, nor is it 
being fed at present to hens at the 
Massachusetts station. It is better to 
use ground oats instead of dried 
brewers’ grains. 





Results in Harvesting Potatoes 
[From Page 3.] 

consume most of our early potatoes, 
but when local markets are over- 
stocked we have to ship to commis- 
sion merchants in New York city. The 
bulk of the potatoes grown in this 
vicinity are a midsummer variety 
named the American Giant. This is a 
heavy yielding variety which is not 
suitable for grocery trade and is used 
largely in restaurants and hotels where 
potatoes are cooked in the form of 
Saratoga chips and the like. 

Consequently, the Giant crop is all 
sold at the railroad station to large 
potato buyers, who ship to cities all 
over the country. ‘he Giant harvest 
begins about August 10 and lasts until 
about October 15, this being the inter- 
val between the marketing of the 
southern crop and that of New York 
and Maine. 

The Monmouth county farmers’ ex- 


| change handles the greater part of the 


Giant crop about here each year. The 
exchange is a farmers’ organization 
formed to deal directly with large 
buyers and contractors throughout the 
country. It has done a great deal to 
improve prices for growers and has 
caused independent local buyers to pay 
the market price at all times, whereas 
formerly they were able practically to 
make their own prices. 

Digging is done by a four-horse po- 
tato digger, which separates the vines 
from the tubers and leaves the ground 
in fine shape. The potatoes are then 
picked by hand and placed in empty 
flour barrels. This work is done piece 
work, at the rate of 5 cents a barrel. 
The barrels are carted to the railroad 
station, where the load is weighed 
and the potatoes are dumped either 
into sacks or in bulk into cars, as the 
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Field and Barn 


Sit 


buyers’ orders may call. 
grading is left to the pickers, and for 
that reason it is seldom carefully at- 
tended to. A picker is naturally in 
great haste to make as many barrels 
per day as possible, so anything he 
closes his hand on is almost sure to 
goin. Potato buyer's tell me that this 
looseness in grading is largely re- 
sponsible for New Jersey potatoes 
being quoted lower in New York 
markets than the potatoes of other 
states, when they come in at the same 
time. It is really a problem how to 
improve the grading, as help is scarce, 
and the only way they will pick is by 
the barrel. 





Garget 


I have a four-year-old cow that 
freshened in January, since which time 
she has done finely, until a week ago, 
a swelling the size of two fists ap- 
peared in one rear quarter. She still 
gives the same quantity of milk. What 
is the trouble and what can be done for 
her?—[{M. D., Pennsylvania. 

A case of garget (inflammation of 
the udder) probably caused by injury. 
I would suggest bathing twice a day 
with hot water, and after 
dry, rub well into affected quarter a 
little camphorated oil. Give twice a 
day in feed a heaping tablespoonful 
of saltpeter, for 10 days to two weeks 
and allow plenty of salt, and green 
feed. 





Dysentery in Cow 

I recently killed a cow that had all 
wasted away as the result of chronic, 
bloody diarrhoea. What caused it, and 
is it contagious?—[H. W. IL., West Vir- 
ginia. 

This trouble may have been due to 
local disease of the intestines, but 
more likely was caused by irritating 
or poisonous plants in hay or at pas- 
ture. The only thing to be done in a 
case of this kind is to give a dose of 
epsom salts (one pound to one and 
one-half pounds) as soon as possible 
after the animal is taken sick. 








Worms in Horse 

I have a four-year-old stallion that 
has never been used for service, that is 
very thin, with little life and passes 
worms occasionally He also passes 
water very frequently, sometimes when 
walking. There is a gleety discharge 
from penis at times,-—[O, L. B., Pennsyl- 
vania., 

This horse is apparently in a run- 
down condition, very largely due to 
the fact that he is entire and not used 
for service. I would advise that he be 
castrated at once if he s not to be 
used for breeding. In the meantime 
give him a dose of a quart and a half 
of pure raw linseed oil and 2 ounces 
of turpentine well mixed on an empty 
stomach in the morning, and repeat 
in two weeks. Between these doses 
give a tablespoonful of saltpeter in 
feed once a day, and wash out his 
sheath well with warm soapsuds. 


Notes and Questions 


About Farm Loans 





Not Ready in September 

“I need $5000 by September 1, to take 
up my note due then. Can I get the 
money by that time? 

No. It may be six months before 
the federal farm loan board gets the 
system going, perhaps longer. An en- 
tirely new department like this may be 
a year old or more before it runs real 
smoothly. In some states the laws 
may have to be changed before the 
new federal system can go into effect, 
if such laws do not adequately protect 
lenders in case of foreclosure. 





The federal farm loan board was 
perfected last week with the induction 
into office of its four appointed mem- 
bers aiready named in these columns: 
also the selection of a secretary. The 


president has named Commissioner 
George W. Norris as executive head of 
the board. The newly selected secre- 


tary of the board is W. W. Flannagan 
of Moniclair, N J. He has served as 
secretary of the joint commission 
which investigated the Brewer credits 
in Furope. 
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UREKA Harness 
Oil keeps leather 
soft and pliable. 
Makes the harness 
look better and last 


longer. 
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For preserving, oiling 
and blacking harness, 
carriage and automo- 
bile tops. 


Sold Everywhere 


Standard Oil Co. 
of N. Y. 
(Principal Offices) 


New York Albany 
Buffalo Boston 
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DeaTH To HEAVES 
NEWTON’S “saricinet, Bites 
Some cases cured by 1st or 2nd $1 can. 


Three cans are guaranteed to oure 
‘2 heaves or money 







The original and the w to-date 
Standard Veterinary Remedy = Heaves; free booklet 
explains fully. 34 years sale and veterinary use. 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Most lent for Cattle and Hi 
1.00 per can at Ry at same price by parcel pen 


THE NEWTON REMEDY O0., Toledo, Ohio 












feed, malleable knife heada, 
positive safety device. 
betier and does better work. 


Gehl Bros. Mig. Co., 108 Se. Water St, West Bend, Wis 
Dept. A, Box 474, Batavia, N.Y. 
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SALESMAN 
WANTED 


We have a position open for a 
salesman to travel throughout 
the rural districts of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, sell- 
ing American Agriculturist to the 
farmers. 


The work is pleasant and 
»xighly profitable, with splendid 
Opportunities for edyancement. 
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MUNA 


We want a man who desires a 
permanent position and upon 
whom we cen depend, and do 
not care to hear from triflers or 
men who only want spare-time 
work, or who wish to carry our 
publication as a side line. 


WRITE quickly, telling all 
about yourself and experience. 
Address 


ORANGE 1008 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 4th Avenue, New York City 
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Milk Contract Date Approaches 


As milk contract date of the large 
market milk distributing concerns 
draws near, the agitation among milk 
producers for a better price is grow- 
jing more keen. So acute is the situa- 
tion in some sections of New York 
state that talk of a milk strike simi- 
Jar to that in Chicago last spring _is 
heard, if present prices are offered 
when the new milk contracts are to 
be made. Dairymen in county after 
eounty durin® the last six weeks have 
told the Wicks investigation com- 
mittee that they are making little or 
no money on their herds on account 
of stiff advances in labor, grain and 
supplies. The dairymen have figures 
on the business in the last few years 
which bear out these facts. Some of 
the Gata have been collected by the 
dairymen themselves, and some in 
greater detail has been compiled by 
the county farm bureau men. 

In no way should the enforcing of 
dairymen’s demands be confused with 
the labor strikes, now common in 
some of the large cities. The whole 
situation is of a different aspect. 
Dairymen are not demanding more 
wages from some employers. They 
are not creating this agitation that 
they may receive a few cents more 
per hour for their labor. They are 
independent owners of their..business, 
selling one of the greatest’ staple 
foods that is produced on any kind 
of a farm. What they wish and all 
that they demand is a living price for 
their milk, commensurable with the 
expense and labor involved in its pro- 
duction. Why should the wives and 
children onthe dairy farm work 
without compensation that. money- 
making distributors might turn over 
more dollars to their shareholders? 
They should not. The families of the 
striking laborers in the cities do not 
work without compensation. ns 

A carefully compiled survey of 558 
hill farms in Chemung county, N Y, 
mainly dairy, showed that an average 
Jabor income to the farmer was $277 
a@ year, a sum lower than the hired 
man gets. Dairymen appearing be- 
fore the Wicks committee in Dela- 
ware county, the richest dairy section 
of the state, claimed that if they could 
receive what the ordinary business 
man does for his labor and _ invest- 
ment, an advance of at least 250% 
must be paid them by the larger milk 
concerns. 

Apparently the consumer must suf- 
fer for the higher cost of producing 
milk.. On August 1, the retail price 
of milk and cream advanced in New 
York city. The advances taken'at that 
time were confined to pint bottles 
of milk, cream and products of high 
grade. The Sheffield Farms-Slawson 
Decker company advanced pint bot- 
tles of ‘milk 1 cent. Grade A milk is 
8 cents a pint and Grade B 6 cents. 
Sheffield X cream has been raised to 
15 cents a half pint; it was formerly 
14 cents. The Clover Farms company 
has advanced the prices on all grades 
of raw milk, on bottled pints and on 
cream. 

The companies are advising con- 
sumers that the advance is due to the 
increased cost of all items in connec- 
tion with the handling of milk, and 
Officials of several companies claimed 
that this raise was necessary so that 
their products ‘are not sold at a loss. 
The Sheflield company claims it has 
been paying farmers at the rate of 

,000 a year more for milk than it 
did last year. The company decided 
that the quart-bottle’ sales were mak- 
ing up for the pint sales. It raised on 
the pint and not on the quart, believ- 
ing this raise would -not affect the 
poorer families, who largely purchase 
the quart bottles. 

Borden Basis of Contract 

The Borden company gave 10 cents 
a 100 pounds of market milk above 
the spring and early summer sched::le 
prices, as originally announced for 
April, May and June. The company 
contracts for milk for the New York 
market on the quality or butter fat 
basis, making a difference between 


each. 0.1% of butter fat of 3 cents per. 


100: pounds milk. The table below 
shows Borden prices for last half of 
the-present. six-month contract period. 
They are for the short haul, which is 
within 100 miles of New York city. 
In order to secure these prices the 
dairvmen must maintain during the 
contract.’ conditions scoring not less 


than 25% on equipment and 45% on 
methods, according to the New York 
department of health score card. The 
scoring is done by. the companies’ 
representatives. Dairymen who do 
not meet these conditions receive 10 
cents a 100 pounds less than the 
above quotations, while dairymen 
over 100-miles distant from New York 
city, which is in the long haul, receive 


BORDEN LATE SUMMER PR'CES 
3.3% 3.5% 4% 


4.5% 5% 
July .. $1.35 $1.41 $1.56 $1.71 $1.96 
Aug .. 1.51 1.57 1.72 1.87 2.02 
Sept .. 1.60 1.66 1.81 1.96 2.11 


10. cents a 100 pounds léss than the 
schedule. If in the long haul and not 
scoring the 65% on equipment and 
methods, 20 cents a 100 pounds must 
be taken from the quotations. 

The Borden prices in the short haul 
from New York, or 23 and 26-cent 
zones, were as follo-vs to farmers in 
1915, July $1.16 a 100 pounds, August 
$1.32 and September $1.41; in 1914, 
July $1.25 a 100 pounds, August $1.40 
and September $1.50; in 1913, July 
$1.35. August $1.45 and September 
$1.55, and in 1912, July $1.30, August 
$1.45 and September $1.55. 


Other Companies Follow Lead 


The Clover Farms company is using 
the Borden base price as a starting 
point in offering its prices to farmers. 
Then to this base price the company 
adds premiums for low bacterial 
count, good sanitary conditions at the 
dairy and the tuberculin test. The 
Clover people vary their system of 
contract to meet local conditions, and 
some of the New York stations offer 
to contract for a six-month period, 
some have no written contracts, while 
at others the prices are changed from 
month to month to accord with the 
value of butter and cheese. This lead 
of buying on the butter fat basis has 
been only partly followed by the 
Sheffield Farms-Slawson Decker com- 
pany. It varies its system to meet 
local conditions, and conceals its 
prices at the various stations as much 
as possible. 

The independent concerns in New 
York city have been buying milk in 
the country at -about $1.41 per 40- 
quart can for Grade B milk during 
July. About $1.31 was offered for 
Grade C milk, with the usual allow- 
ance of 5 cents per can. This means 
that in the 23-cent zone, where no 
station charge was made, farmers 
received for July milk $1.13 per 40- 
quart can and $1.31 a 100 pounds; 26- 
cent zone, $1.10 per can and $1.28 a 
100 pounds; 29-cent zone, $1.07 per 
can and $1.25 a 100 pounds and 32- 
cent zone, $1.04 per can and $1.20 per 
100 pounds. By subtracting the fer- 


riage and a charge for handling 
where required, the price to pro- 
ducers in the country is obtained. 


The handling charge in the country 
for hauling to the shipping station 
must be considered. This varies any- 
where from nothing to 20 cents a can, 
and makes the net or real price to 
farmers quite variable. 





Central New York Milk Prices 


M. G. FEINT, NEW YORK 

Out of the total of 42 stations in 
New York that ship grade A milk, 
Cortland county now operates three. 
These are Clover Farms company at 
Homer, Model dairy company at East 
River and Henry Ranch at East 
Homer. Of these firms the two latter 
paid $1.30 per 85-pound can for late 
July milk, as compared to $1.13 by 
the former, $1.40: by the Ekenberg 
company for 3.8% grade B milk and 
$1.35 and $1.37 by several other ship- 
ping stations throughout the county 
for the month of July. 

At a meeting of the dairymen’s 
league in Newark Valley, N Y, 80 
dairymen adopted resolutions calling 
for a milk strike unless more satis- 
factory prices can be obtained at the 
next contract period. A similar 
meeting at Berkshire, N Y, was at- 
tended by 25 farmers, who were of 
the same mind. The resolutions as 
adopted called for not less than $2.25 
per 100 pounds for the six winter 


months, and $1.75 for the six summer 
months for 3.3% milk. For the sum- 
mer months as scheduled at present 
the average has been $1.25, though 
a bonus of 10 cents has been paid 
thus far. 
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Don’t. Delay buying a 


DE LAVAL 
SEPARATOR 


a single day longer 








SEE FOR YOURSELF what the 
De Laval will do.” 


YOU HAVE NOTHING TO RISK 
and more than a million other 
cow owncrs who have made this 
test have found they had much 
to gain. 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO WAIT 
till next spring or even for an- 
other month, Let the De Laval 
start saving cream for you 
RIGHT NOW and it will earn 
its cost by spring. 


SEE THE NEAREST DE LAVAL 
agent at ONCE or if you do not 
know him write us direct for any 
desired information. 


IF YOU ARE SELLING CREAM 
or making butter and have no 
separator or are using an inferior 
machine, you are wasting cream 
every day you delay the purchase 
of a De Laval. 

THERE CAN BE ONLY TWO 
real reasons for putting off buy- 
ing a De Laval; either you do not 
really appreciate how great your 
loss in dollars and cents actually 
is or else you do not believe the 
De Laval Cream Separator will 
make the savings claimed for it. 


IN EITHERCASE THERE IS ONE 
conclusive answer: “Let the local . 
De Laval agent set up a machine 
for you on your own place and 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
































—Postpaid. 
This Big Sample 
Box of My Famous 


Healing Ointment 


I want you to see for yourself 
what a wonderful healing preparation 
CORONA WOOL FAT COMPOUND is. 
I want to prove to you on your own horses 
and cows and WITHOUT A CENT OF & 
soOSti naw picety | will neal and CUre © 6. PHILLIPS 
it Hoo! arbed Wi A) 

r Heel, jCallea” Srouldes aoliard, and Con. renee _— 

re ‘u ‘ever, rns ratches, rvs’ uarter 
Cracks, Lay Ulcers, Qld Sores, Caked Udders and Sore and 


Inflamed Teats WS. 
The Wonderful Healing Compound 
is unlike anything you ever tried or used. Don’t confuse it 
with salves which contain grease and blister compounds. This rem- 
edy wiil penetrate the hoof of a horse which is 60% jody J water, It 


es is not a grease but the fatt secretsond extracted from the skin and 
fool 0! 0 be 
Fool 3 sheep. a abeorbed by skin and boof, penetrates to 


Z Heals Without Leaving a Scar 
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& ¥ F, 
\ * ¥ CORONA does not burn or blister, grows hair over cuts and sores, 
% eat um causes no pain, soothes and heals surprisingly quick. The free sam- 
ple will prove my claim. Aponte brings it postpaid, and I’il also send 
‘ou my free book *‘HOW TO TREAT HOOFS, WOUNDS, SORES, ete.”” 
for bo G d Harnesa Dealer. 


th today. Give name of your Blacksmith an: 
38 Corona Block, KENTON, 0. 
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C. G. PHILLIPS, Mer. THE CORONA MFG. CO., 








o0You Bathei:Dirty Water ? 


Perish the thought! Yet. when your barn has no cupola you force your 
stock to take into their delicate lungs air that has been breathed and rebreathed 
until it is heavy with poisonous gases. You invite disease and court reduction 
of the milk yield. Make your barn healthiully modern with 


Buckeye Cupolas 


Ornamenial as Well as Useful 


Ventilate regardless of wind direction or even in calm. Keep air sweet, 
remove dust. Reduce lightning danger. Prevent disease, increase milk yield, 
Remove moisture and keep grain from molding. 

_ Buckeye cupolas are made of life-lasting galvanized steel and can be easily 
installed, Peak free from carrier tracts. 
Get the original Buckeye and 
be sure you have a system that 
will ventilate in all weather 
and under all conditions. 
Write for our handsome new 
Ventilator Book. 


THE THOMAS & ARMSTRONG CO. 261 Main St., London, 0. 





Sheet Metal Products—Ven- 
tilators, shingles, silo roofs 
metal roofing, etc. Special 
book free. Write for it today. 























Special Silo Offer 


Don’t order your silo until 
you get our Special Silo Offer. 
We will save you money. 





yi SANE | WRITE QUICK 
W. R. HARRISON & CO., Manufacturers 
- MASSILLON, OHIO 
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no blight or 
Penobscot 


Watching Potato Developments 


Potato growers are hopeful in spi 
of some vicissitudes, such- as lat: 
planting of the main crop and mors 


or less unfavorable climatic conditions 


As shown on another page, consider - 
able damage from heat and drouth, 
particularly in the central west, was 


in evidence up to July 25, and the try- 


ing conditions continued into the open- 
ing of August. But latterly a change 
somewhat for the better has taken 
place, and much wil! depend upon 
growth and development the last haif 
of August and early September 


As already noted in American Agri- 
culturist’s seasonal. crop reports, pota- 
toes went into the cround last spring 
somewhat late, and in many important 
sections in New York. New England 
and further west there is possibly a 
less than full acreage. The wet con- 
dition of the which hampered 
operations at the beginning of the 
season, has been followed in some sec- 
tioms by excessive moisture, while here 


soil, 


and there too dry. But there is a 
gratifying growth just now over a 
large part of the middie and eastern 


sections, according to reports coming 
forward in response to our August in- 
quiry among growers 
little Blicht in Evidence 

Perhaps best of all, there is very 
little indication up to the third week 
in August of the ever-dreaded late 
blight. Down on Long Island the po- 
tato crop, always an early one there, 
has been reduced by blight, one of our 
best posted correspondents reporting 
serious rot, particularly in Early Ohio 
potatoes. Elsewhere in New York, in 
northern New England, Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin (all important po- 
tato sections) foliage is generally 
healthy, with no appreciable evidence 
of late blight. 

The season has been favorable for 
development of bugs. With arsenates 
high, this has caused much annoyance 


and cost in controlling the pest. 
Should the next three weeks “prove 
favorable, the chances are fair for a 


reasonably good crop of potatoes 
Early August with Growers 


Potatoes looking well, no indications 
of blight.—[F. H Dow, Steuben 
Co, N Y. 

No blight so far. acreage normal, 
bugs plentiful.—[{A. M. Bennett, Frank- 
lin Co, N Y 

Around Owego about half the usual 
potato acreage now looking fine.—(C. 
N. Codner. 

Not as many potatoes planted as last 
year, looking well, no blight.—-{R. D. 
Goss, Rensselaer Co, N Y 


Potatoes looking fine, acreag not 


Surface of Ground 


a ” ali a 








quite as large as last year, 
rust {l. M. Thompson, 
Co, Me. 


Owing to heavy rains early in the 
season some gens are very weedy, no 
sign of blight yet {J. J. S., Johnson- 
ville, N Y. 

Within a few ae radius of New 
Haven early potatocs are being dug, 
no sign of blight. aa A. N 

No blight so far; if no ‘blight prob- 
ably third more potatoes than last 


year.—[L. P. W., Cambridge, N Y. 

Prospects for late potatoes poor. No 
rain from July 1 to second week in 
August, writes a correspondent at 
Cochocton, Steuben Co, N Y. He adds, 
no bilght, and that timely rains might 
help out. 

Some blight appearing on late 
planted potatoes; so much rain it looks 
like a light crop.—[E. A. C. Brook, 
Waldo Co, Me. 


Agete Outlook Indifferent 


week has followed another with 
no very brilliant outlook for the com- 
mercial apple crop, either in the 
middie or eastern states, or further 
west in Michigan and the central val- 
leys comprising the upper Mississippi 
basin Weather conditions have not 
been wholly right. What is needed is 
a stretch of six weeks of reasonably 
clear and bright sunshine to put the 
crop of winter fruit now on the trees 
into reasonably satisfactory condition 
for October harvests. This general 
statement is based on the most recent 


One 


returns to American Agriculturist 
from crop inquiries circulated among 
commercial orchardists. Only here 


and there is a “pocket" where apple 
prospects appear really brilliant for 
the main or winter crop. Early 
autumn varieties will prove generally 
ample, although crop uneven both in 
bulk and quality. 

In some instances, where it was the 
off year in 1915, standard sorts, such 
as Baldwin, are reasonably promising. 
In the Hudson valley considerable 
fungus has appeared, owing to climatic 
conditions favorable to its develop- 
ment. This is also true in parts of 
Michigan. George T. Powell of Albany 
county, N Y, in a recent advice esti- 
mates not over 20% of standard A 
grade to be packed. *The Canadian 
crop will prove deficient. 

As to prices, it is impossible to name 
any for winter fruit, but conditions 
seem to warrant growers maintaining 
a reasonably firm position on this 
point. The annual meeting of the 
International apple shippers’ associa- 
tion, originally set for an August date 
at New York city, has been canceled 
on account of infantile paralysis. 
That organization at its August meet- 
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Septic Taitk 


Run of Tarte 


A Perfect Septic Tank for Home Sewage 


The method of disposing of farm 
house sewage, described in C. E. Wil- 
liams’s article last week may be bet- 
tered and made less costly of time 
and money. All the waste water 
should run into the toilet sewer, as 
the more it is diluted the better 

The one sewer, a, empties into the 
septic tank below the surface of the 
contents of the tank This is vital. 
It creates a water seal, that prevents 
any gases in the tank escaping back 
through the sewer into the house. 

The outlet, >, from the septic tank 
has an elbow long enough to reach 
midway between the surface scum 
and settlings at bottom. [It discharges 
into the run-off tank. The outlet. ec. 
from this run-off tank is some inches 
lower than b. It projects well down 


so as also to draw the water from 
beneath the surface. 
cach tank has an opening covered 


with plank or stone and then with 
earth Thus both tanks are air- 
tight. This also is vital, for the bac- 


teria that “eat up” or disintegrate the 
solids in the septic tank seem to do 
better work when it is air-tight. The 
top can be lifted off if it is ever 
necessary to clean out either tank. 
The discharre from ce will be inter- 
mittent, inodorous, clear and appar- 
ently clean. It can be run out on the 
surface of the gronnd for irrigation, 
or through drain tile a foot below the 
surface, as pictured last week. The 
flow being intermittent and the water 
innocronus, a sma’! area will take care 
of it for years. it is Al for irrigating. 


the middie of August maintain a feel- 
ing of confidence that only fair offers 
should prevail for well keeping, 
standard winter apples. 
Falling Leaves from Orchards 
Fine apple crop now in sight; fruit 
unusual size for time of year; no sales 


yet of winter fruit.—[(C. J. T., Flora 
Dale, Pa. 
Apple crop not over 60% of last 


year, early apples 70%, winter apples 


light and quality not extra; much 
fungus; no prices yet.—[(G. T. P., 
Ghent, N Y. 

My best estimate for this locality 


about 60% of last year; quality good; 
some fine Baldwins and Spys; Green- 
ings light, Ben ,Davis full crop.—[W. 
S. Teator, Upper Redhook, N Y. 

We do not consider crop prospects 


as good as last year, but think there 
may be about as many apples; no 
prices yet.—[({H. J. Bailey & Son, 


Albion, N Y. 

Apples not over 50% of a _ crop. 
Greenings in poor condition, caused by 
red bug and fungus.—[T. B. Wilson, 
Hall, N Y. 

Our crop only 
that of last year; notable shortage in 
Greenings. No sales yet, but buyers 
talk 20 to 25 cents per barrel less than 
last year.—[H. D. T., Annandale, N Y. 





National Apple Growers’ Plans 


Commercial apple growers of Illinois 
and neighboring midwestern states, 
organized as the National apple grow- 
ers, in early August held their first 
convention in St Louis. Plans for 
marketing the apple crop of the coun- 
try on a large scale were discussed, as 
it was felt that the principal activity 
of the new association was to concern 
itself with the marketing of the 
products of the orchard. Advertising 
apples to stimulate a large consump- 
tion was decided upon. One of the 
objects of the new association was to 
bring about the regulation of the ac- 
tions of the middlemen and make i+ 
obligatory upon them to render a 
correct account of sales. 

Officers for 1916-7 were elected a3 
follows: President, H. M. Dunlap of 
Savoy, It; vice-president, W. 5S. 
Forgey of St Louis, Mo; treasurer, W. 
F. D. Patjer of Rogers, Ark; secretary, 
H. C. Irish of St Louis, Mo; executive 
committee also includes R. A. Simpson 
of Vincennes, Ind; U. T. Cox of Proc- 
torville, O: Louis B. Magid of Tallulah 





Park, Ga, and S. J. T. Bush of 
Morthan, N Y. 

Chaos in Milk 

{From Page 4.] 
bottles. It is on this kind of milk that 


large profit is obtained. 

Milk dealers are not justified in en- 
joying a profit of 2 cents a quart on 
bottied milk and but a quarter of a 
cent or a few mills a quart when milk 
is sold wholesale to restaurants and 
hotels. This latter class should not be 
the governing factor. Milk dealers 
should sell milk to hotels and restau- 
rants and secure the same profit per 
quart that they receive per quart when 
selling to the individual consumer. 
When this is done, their revenue wi.l 
be greatly increased and they will 
in a position more to fully meet the 
demands of farmers, and be in a posi- 
tion to pay what liquid milk is worth. 

The milk business is in a chaotic 
condition, but the fight is on and farm. 
ers will not end their contention until 
more just prices are paid. It would be 
a sad blow to the imperial position of 
New York to lose its great dairy in- 
dustry, but if consumers, milk dealers 
and the city press combine to keep the 
sale of milk below the cost of produc- 
tion, then dairy farmers cannot be ex- 
pected to keep this business going as a 
mere charity. Better prices must come, 
and they must come at once.— 
a. Ue. ae 


More Space for Apple Exports 

{From Page 2. 
rate is $1.50 per cubic foot from New 
York city. It started in last year 
at @) cents. According to M. S. Pear- 
son of a member firm of the New 
York produce exchange, the outlook 
for South America trade is bright 
even with the excess freight charges. 
He furnishes the following figures as 
the total shipments of apples from 
America to the United Kingdom dur- 
ing 1915-16. From New Yorw, 364,434 
boxes; Boston, 412,827; Montreal, 
123,752; Portland, 24,021 Halifax. 
411,551; Philadelphia, 36,316, and 
Baltimore, 64,686. Of this amount 
Liverpool received 526,353; London, 
373,882; Glasgow, 339,422, and various 
other ports 197,928. The total ship- 
ments thus amounted to 1.437.487 
boxes. 





one-third to one-half | 








What Is Rock Phesphate? 
Rock Phaaphape je the a pay wipe rome Shed 


sited in 
beds of Tennessee to provid 
treat Yous cope and up yout eo 
















ap The use of Rock Phos- 
phate at a cost of $1.00 per acre year wil 
provide the phosphorus needec maxi- 













You Want to Know 1 More pont It? Jus 
write toda: and we will sen 
in = bewotally, usta jetrated booklet, “The 
| ab t Wear Out.” 
FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Department a 
152 Market St., Columbia, Tenn. 
























Our special patented features have them 
all guessing. No one else can use them, but 
imitate them. Thousands of 
| by -y- ee Gesanwsed for themselves ae 
ot ane of e im s begin to equal the origina 
GUARANTEE LIME & FERTIL ULAER SPREADER. 
_Pay -—.# to the name of the spreader you buy. 
Nicknames encourage substitutes. Our trade mark 
Write us at once pang ~ ¥ yon from substitution. 
rite us at o' ‘or in ormation concerning the 
»~ ee SPREADER.” the spreader of 


Guarantee Manufacturing Co., Dept. £3, Baltimore, Mid. 








COVERS - TARPAULINS - TENTS 
or anything in canvas goods for the farm di- 
rect from factory, located in the heart of the 
cotton canvas territory, at a great saving to 


you. Gcods water and mildew-proof. No de- 
lays--Prompt shipments--Satisfaction assured. 
Write for price-list, catalorues, etc. Address: 
ATLANTA TENT & AWNING CO. 


Box 9) Atiante, Ga. 














THE JOYNT BRAND 


UNLEACHED HARDWOOD ASHES 
ertilizer. 


Ad¢ress JOHN JOYNT EUCKHOW. ot, ,0gnene 
Referene-s, Dun’s or Bradstreet’ ser Bank 


























Found Not to 
be as Advertised 


We give your money back. 

Provided, that in writing our ad- 
vertisers you say, “I saw your ad- 
vertisement in the Old Reliable 
Orange Judd American Agricul- 
turis?, to which I subscribe.” 


- 
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: 
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= 

= 

= 
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= 
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3 

2 But if you don’t say that, you 

EI have no protection. Bw saying that, 

= you accomplish several things for 

5 vourself, namely: 

= You prove to the firm you write 

3 to that, being one of our subscribers, 

= you are entitled to its best service 

2 and lowest prices. 

= You remind the advertiser that if 

EI he tails to do the right thing by you 
he will be reported to us, and if the 
matter is not adjusted fairly, the 
firm will be debarred from our ad- 

= vertising columns. 

By mentioning this paper, you enable 
the advertiser to tell where your inquiry 
or order came from. 

z That helps to convince the advertiser 
= that it pays to advertise in this paper. 
And you thereby help to support our 
= policy of excluding all fake, misleading 
= and swindling a 







American Agricultarist, to which 1 sub- 
scribe,” you do the one thing required of 
each subscriber under our breed cortract, 
whereby we agree to refund to any sub- 
scriber the purchase price of any article 
ees 5 oe eS ae ee 
as ” 


This contract is printed in each 
at head of first column 
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August 19, 1916 . 
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Curing and Saving Seed 


A good. sound prepotent seed is 
the most important single agency in 
the scheme of 
plant growing. 
If one could 
measure its 
value by any 
accepted stand- 
ard of measure- 
ment we should 
feel more cer- 
tain of its 
value. No more 
can we under- 
stand its power 
by looking at it 
than we can 
foretell what 
the offspring 
will be, by a 
physical examination of the parents 
in animal life. We can in both cases 
form a safe general opinion, but it 
does not satisfy the expert plant 
grower who is ambitious to lead. We 
must know something of its anteced- 
ents and of the human equation that 
has bred the seed. 

The factors of climate, soil, ferti- 
lizers and methods are all a part of 
a good seed. It is a slow process be- 
set with uncertainty to acclimate 
plants, and is worth while only in ex- 
ceptional cases, and should not be 
taken seriously as a commercial 
proposition. Leave the task for a 
government - supported institution. 
Climatic conditions must be reckoned 
with first. It is idle to spend time in 
the north developing such plants as 
the coWpea, when the clovers are 
ready to do their best for us. A 
happy, contented plant will reproduce 
its kind with greater certainty just as 
a child born of contented parents will 
have a big asset. 

Evidence is accumulating that seeds 
develop bigger and better producing 
plants if grown year after year upon 
the same type of soil. In othef words, 
a change of seed is not advisable un- 
less deterioration is marked, and then 
the change will soon lose its value if 
the old order prevails. The para- 
phrase: We need to change environ- 
ment, including the human factor, 
rather than to change seed. I do not 
think it will always pay to breed up 
poor seed; it is safe to say, how- 
ever, that no none will succeed in 
maintaining quality until he has 
learned the principles and methods 
involved in producing a prepotent 
seed. 

High feeding or balanced feeding is 
as important in plant life as in ani- 
mal life. Selection from the best is 
accepted, but the best are produced 
only under judicious development by 
giving an abundance of feed, water 
and care to the daily wants. 

We put buckets into our stables to 
provide a constant supply of water for 
the dairy. Have we thought that the 
plant must needs have a steady sup- 
ply also, if work is to be done and a 
good seed is to be produced? Drain- 
age, humus and cultivation are the 
drinking buckets for our plants. 
Methods are less standardized than 
the principles of climate, soils and 
fertilizers and they may vary and not 
disturb quality. 

If the grower has in mind a proper 
correlation of parts, such as depth 
and time of plowing, cultivation, 
fertilizers, etc, he may not follow 
his neighbor and yet produce strong, 
virile seeds. 

I have often queried as to the criti- 
cal period in thé growth of a new 
seed, with a varying opinion formed. 
I am inclined to think, however, that 
the first two weeks after planting and 
when the new seed is forming are the 
most essential. Quick germination 
and growth are usually the forerun- 
ner of a good crop. 

I like to see the young plant stand 
erect when it begins to grow. It indi- 
eates prepotency and favorable en- 





H. E., COOK 
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Securing the Seed Crops 


EMM 


vironment and they are, joint partners 
in producing a new seed. After the 
seed has formed and the process of 
filling and maturing begins, a liberal 
supply of water and phosphoric acid 
must be at hand. Deep and fine till- 
age will provide these conditions, and 
I am believing that with the tractor 
we can partially eliminate chemical 
fertilizers on much of our soil. I am 
looking to a combination of _ stable 
manure, clover sod, raw rock, lime 
and the tractor to take care of our 
soils during the near future and to 
make strong, prepotent seed possible. 

At ®he state school during the past 
eight years we have been developing 
a 12-rowed Dutton type of flint corn. 
The yield has improved and also the 
habit of early maturity. Added to 
these qualities has been the increased 
prepotency and vigor of the _ seed, 
from selection and abundant feeding. 
We do not pick the ears from the 
stalks before cutting. Our growing 
seasons are not long and we need to 
leave the ear on the stalk as long as 
Possible. A very marked develop- 
ment of the ear and kernel will take 
place after cutting, if left on the 
stalk, increasing in weight from 10 to 
20%, and this is equivalent to an ex- 
tension of the growing season by 10 
days. 

During September and October; when 
we harvest and cure our seed corn, 
we usually have high humidity, which 
operates against the curing and the 
retention of those qualities that make 
for prepotency. It is important that 
a uniform curing goes on until cold 
weather. I am sure that freezing 
temperatures will not injure seed 
corn if the corn and cob are dry ahd 
sound. Zero temperature may injure 
it. I do. not know of any rule, how- 
ever, that will be safe. The seasons 
vary in moisture supply both in the 


[To Page 13.] 




















Many are not aware of the 
ill effects of coffee drinking 
until a bilious attack, frequent 
headaches, nervousness, or 
some other ailment starts 
them thinking. 


Ten days off coffee and on 


POSTUM 


—the pure food-drink—will 
show anyone, by the better 
health that follows, how coffee 
has been treating them. 


** There’s a Reason”’ 


POSTUM 


Sold by Grocers 


















for Farmers 
Preparedness that Profits You 


OU hear a great deal today about preparedness, But why confine prepared- 
ness to military things? There is another preparedness—personal prepared- 
ness, that is very important to farmers and home owners. This preparedness 
takes the form of farm equipment, farm maintenance. It means your ability 
to get the greatest use and profit from your live stock, the maximum service 






from your roofs, fences and implements. This is the preparedness that even 

the pacifists cannot gainsay and the articles described in this advertisement 

of happy, healthy live stock, because vermin-infested stock 

w= are only half efficient. Creonoid positively destroys vermin, 

them by spraying. And spray some around the hennery, the stable and the 

piggery. You'll have more milk from your cows, more salable porkers, and 
Wonderful as a roof paint. It keeps water out, and defies the 
weather. All over the farm, wherever you have exposed sur- 
ling, permanent, protective, black covering. Try some and 

see for yourself. 
EVERLASTIC ROOFING—You ought toget acquainted 


will help you attain it. 
CREONOID —First there’s Creonoid, lice destroyer and 
flies, insects and mites. And it’s cheap too, because it’s so 
powerful that a little goes a great way. Spray your cattle 
more eggs from your chickens. 
EVERJET—Every farmer should have a good eee a rary 
faces, you need Everjet. Splendid on farm implements and 
iron surfaces too, because it expands and contracts to meet 
\JERLAST} with Barrett’s Everlastic Roofing. The best ready roof- 
<> ing value you could get. It is easily laid without skilled 





cow spray. It’s one of the first requisites to the possession 
IR? 
and horses with Creonoid. Simply let a fine vapor touch 
on hand. Here’s the best ever mixed—Everjet Elastic Paint. 
weather conditions. Never peels or cracks. Alwaysa spark- 
labor. Itis inexpensive. And it wears as many a higher 


OOFING priced roofing doesn’t know how to wear. This is be- 


cause every foot of it is honestly and strongly niade, 
Don’t have leaky roofs. Use Everlastic on your steep roofed buildings and 
keep the water on the outside. 


ELASTIGUM—tThe best way to fix little things is to fix them 
right at first. They never get big then. For the little everyday 
repairs around the farm, you should have Elastigum. It isa 
tough, adhesive, e!astic cement that fixes leaks, joins or relines 
gutters, stuffs cornices, reflashes chimneys. And it doesall these 
things “for keeps”. This wonderful waterproof cement will save 
you money by keeping the small things small. Have it on hand! 
A hundred uses. 

ti WOOD PRESERVATIVE — The 





' 
| 
| 
by 


trouble and expense of frequent timber 

nialiafies renewals are not known to the man who 

Liquip ._ treats his wood surfaces with Barrett's Grade-One Creo- 

( reosote Oil sote Oil. A real wood preservative. Best for you because 
you can apply it by brushing, spraying ordipping. And 

Barrett’s Grade-One Creosote Oil penetrates more deeply than any other pre- 
servative. This means real protection against rot and moisture. Cut down 
timber expenses. Make your cheap soft wood fence posts last twenty years. 
You can do it with Barrett’s Grade-One Creosote Oil. 
TYLIKE SHINGLES— have an exterior surface of pure natural slate, either 
red or green and no artificial coloring. No roofing could be prettier, stronger 
and yet more economical. Made of real crushed slate on a waterproof 
hbase. Fire resisting, inherently waterproof and tough. Here is your 


chance to have the moet artistic reof in your section at moderate cost. 
Fine for cottages, residences and bungalows. 


Sold by good dealers everywhere. 





Send for new “Money Saver"* Booklet, 
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emesis DRY YOUR FRUIT 


in. 2,3, 4,6, 8, 
EVERY SIZE A BARGAIN 3 pan £ H-P, 


Cheaper than canning—Less work—No } 














AERMOTOR CO..1143 S.Campbell’Ave.. CHICAGO ate 


ALL WORKING PARTS INCLOSED 
n the supply in the gear case, 
which needs replenishing only once a year. 


Put 


your old 
Aermotor 
wheel 
an 


isands of Auto-Oiled 

> have replaced other makes 
An Aermotor with a short 

cB old tower.”’ Ht is wortl 

ing 


the pri iriual cl 
THEY NEED ATTENTION BUT ONCE A YEAR 


e to get rid of the cont i 


Write for Folder-Hanger lt tells all about Auto-Oiled 
Aermotors and Easy-To-Build-Up Towers 

















FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or Bony wee 

tr narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to any’ 
} sanaleg gear. Wagon parte of all kinds. Write 
@ today for free catalog illustratea in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 2 Elm Street, Quincy, Mi. 















and vegetables by steam in two hours on the 
“Granger” Fruit and Vegetable Evaporatoz 


Cost, $3.50, $6.00 and $10.00. Send for catalog 
EASTERN MFG. CO., 259 S. 4TH ST., PHILA., PA 
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OHIO 
Women’s Work at State Fair 


This year in the women’s depart- 
ment an entirely new feature is 
planned, It undoubtedly will prove 
one of the big attractions. It is an 
exhibit from the farm women’s clubs 
of the state. Premiums to the extent 
of $150 have been offered. Exhibits 
will consist of the best display of 
canned and pickled vegetables, best 
display of canned fruits and best dis- 
play of house dresses and aprons. 

It is estimated that at least 20. of 
the 72 clubs in Ohio will compete. 
Thursday, August 31, has been set 
aside as farm women’s club day. 
The program will consist of an ad- 
dress by Sadie Guseman, leader of 
the West Virginia girls’ club work, 
bread-making demonstration, talk on 
vegetable canning followed by com- 
petitive vegetable canning demonstra- 
tions by six members of the Mahon- 
ing county girls’ canning club. In the 
women’s work and art department 
exhibits have been entered from 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Missouri, Maryland, Ilinois and Ohio. 
This shows the tremendous interest 
over the country in this department. 

In the department of fine arts, 
amateur pottery will be exhibited for 
the first time. These changes ‘and 
broad plans are the ideas of J. W. 
Kirgan, the board member in charge. 
Mr Kirgan is a man of not Only broad 
vision but of great enthusiasm, and 
is bringing to this department much 
hard work and thoughtful! attention. 
Our readers will greatly profit by 
studying the work of this department. 

Pickaway Co—Wheat making from 
10 to 18 bus p acre, good quality. Hay 
crop extra good. Plenty of pasture 
for stock. Threshing nearly all done. 
Local elevators paying $4.20 for 
wheat and We for corn. Potatoes 
very scarce. Picnics and chautau- 
qua at hand. Everybody is _ pros- 
perous and happy in this locality.— 
{Mrs H. A. Parks 

Logan Co—Heavy hay crop. There 
will be a short corn crop. Pastures 
are drying up. Farms are selling 
from $125 to $150 p acre. Hogs 9c p 
Ib, eggs bring 22c, butter 27c, chick- 
ens lic. Fruit is scarce. No apples. 
A very few peaches, no pears. Black- 
berries are drying up on the vines. 

Noble Co—Hot, dry weather still 


continues. Corn badly damaged. 
Pastures getting short. A bumper 
hay crop of fine quality. Wheat 


threshing under way, about two- 
thirds of a crop of good quality. 
Stock of all kinds looking well. No 
public sales. Cattle selling from 6 to 
8%c. Roads in fine shape. Butter 
20c, eggs 22c at stores, chickens 12c, 
corn $1 p bu, wheat $1.15. Mines 
running full time. Farm help high 
and scarce, 

Guernsey Co—Corn one-half crop; 
dry and hot. Hay a large crop, all 
up in good shape. Apples plentiful, 
potatoes one-half crop. Oats will av- 
erage 3O bus and better to the acre. 
Cattle selling 7 to Tc. Hogs 9c. 
Mines all working good. Hands scarce. 
No plowing for wheat as yet, too dry. 
Wheat threshing out better than ex- 
pected. 

Lucas Co—This has been a splendid 
year for hay and there is a great 
deal raised around here this year. It 
brings $23 p ton. Corn $1.05, oats 43c. 
Chickens bring good prices, fowls 17c, 
broilers 25c. Potatoes bring $3 p bbl. 
We need rains. 

Lorain Co—Haying all done, a good 
crop and fine quality. Wheat yielding 
from 10 to 25 bus p acre, oats 20 to 
35 «bus. The prospects for a good 
corn crop are very poor on account of 
the continued dry weather. Late po- 
tatoes have been hit hard on account 
of drouth. No fall plowing done yet 

Condition of Crops—The O board of 
agri in reporting on the condition of 
crops for Aug advises that wheat, 
compared with normal yield repre- 
sented 70% or 15 bus to the acre, and 
Oats compared with normal yield 84% 
or 830 bus to the acre. The estimated 
acreage in wheat harvested was 
1,577,300, yielding a total production 
of approximately 16,562,000 bu 
Clover is showing an average of 1.6 
tons to the acre. o -imothy was put 





Among the Farmers 
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away in best condition for many years 
with an estimate of 104% compared 
with an average. Potatoes have been 
seriously damaged by drouth and 
bugs. The general prospect is. esti- 
mated at 70% compared with the nor- 
mal yield. Apples are estimated at 
7% and peaches are 49% compared 
with an average. 

Delaware Co—There are a _ good 
many farms listed for sale in Del, 
owing to the scarcity of farm help. 
Wheat only yielding about’10 bus p 
acre. Oats are not as good as ex- 
pected. The price of milk has ad- 
vanced from 1 to 2c p gal the last six 
weeks. Eggs 25c, wheat $1.30, oats 
0c p bu. 

Gallia Co — Several farms have 
changed hands at gradually advanced 
prices. Roads are somewhat neglected. 
A few new houses and barns are being 
built. There is a firm demand for 
cattle, sheep and hogs. Butter sells 
at 20c, butter fat 28c. A heavy crop 
of hay has been secured. Wheat is 
lightest crop for several years. Corn 
needs rain. 

Adams Co—Dry weather in Adams 
Co during July played havoc with the 
corn crop. Wheat, generally, is a very 
light crop. Threshing is in progress, 
yields have been 4 to 11 bus p acre. 
Local mills are paying $1.15 p bu, cor 
joc, timothy hay $10, eggs 2c, but- 
ter lic. 

Seneca Co—The wheat crop yield is 
averaging 15 bus to the acre. Oats 
averaging only 40 bus, and the potato 
crop is very poor, due to the long 
drouth and some blight. The corn is 
badly dried out, but the rain of Aug 8 
will help it The excellent hay crop 
tends to keep our farmers optimistic, 
however, and isn’t a drouth good for 
the land once in a while, anyway? 

Warren Co—Wheat good, average 
15 bus. Oats 35c, corn $1.18 p 100 Ibs, 
eggs 2c, butter 30c, chickens 20c, 
bran 24c, hay $6@8 middlings $26, 
Oatmeal $1.95, cottonseed meal $1.90. 
Pastures dried up. Hogs $9.50 to $10, 
cattle $8.50 to $9, calves $8. Some 
farms changing hands. Some build- 
ing being done. 

Notes from Northern Ohio—We’ve 
just got through with the longest 
spell of hot, dry weather ever known 
in this section. Only local showers 
have fallen since July 1 and they have 
not been copious. The wet, cool 
weather in April, May and June made 
an immense crop of hay and the dry 
July enabled farmers to put it up in 
the finest condition. Wheat yielded 


from 10 to 25 bus p acre. Oats a fair 
crop and corn spotted, some good 
pieces and a good deal that can’t be 
much, even with the best weather 
from now on. Potatoes unpromising. 
Potato bugs and cabbage worms were 
never worse. Wheat $1.34, corn S5c, 
oats 40c, potatoes $1, butter 25c, eggs 
2c. People complain of the high 
cost of living louder than ever. Milk 
has gone to Se p qt, round steak 25c, 
bacon 28 to 33e. Many fanfilies are 
ealing but little meat. 

Seneca Co—Corn crop uneven and 
late planting very short. Potato 
crop ruined by bugs. Apple crop 
nearly a failure. Stock in good con- 
dition. Wheat $1.35, corn Tic, oats 
Stic, potatoes $1, butter fat 34c. 
Poultry crop short, many dying when 
small. Too dry and hard to do any 
plowing. 

Summit Co—The whtat crop was 
good, also the hay, but dats are light. 
Corn has suffered some from the dry 
spell but since we got rain it will 
come all right. Late potatoes have 
been hurt by the heat and dry spell. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
To Encourage Sheep Raising 


WwW. N. B. 

While annual good roads days this 
year were not a success, few | g0- 
ing out to work on the- roads, there 
were some districts where enterpris- 
ing farmers made them an unqualified 
success. In most instances the farm- 
ers named their own dates. Early 
this month farmers~ of the Mays 
school section of Wayne county im- 
proved a stretch of road, spending 
two days at the work. 

It is estimated there will be a 
crop of 50,000 bushels -peaches on 
the 17,000 trees of the Cherry Run 
Orchard in Berkeley county. Ship- 
ments of the fruit have been made at 
Hancock station from $2.25 to $2.50 
per bushel. The Cabell county dairy- 
men’s association passed resolutions 
pledging members to work to main- 
tain the high standard already at- 
tained by the dairies of Cabell county. 
Sheep raising will be encouraged 
through the activities of the farmers 
and the county agricultural agents of 
the state. They intend to get behind 
a concerted movement to have the 
next legislature enact some sort of a 
law which will protect sheep owners 
from losses caused by dogs. In 
Marion county alone sheep raisers 
last year sustained a loss of 800 sheep 
from dogs. Sheep raisers of 34 
counties will have aé_ get-together 
meeting soon and frame a bill for 
presentation to the next legislature. 

Farm lands of West Virginia have 
been increased in value, estimated by 
some as high as 25 to 40%, as a re- 
sult of the building of the government 
dams in the Ohio river, which enables 
the operation of river steamers the 
year around. Farmers are learning of 
this fact and sihpments of farm prod- 
ucts by water are increasing. Freight 
rates by water are vastly cheaper 
than by rail. Reports from Morgan 
county, the tomato-growing and can- 
ning center of the state, show that on 
account of unfavorable weather the 
acreage was very materially reduced 
and the early cultivation had to be 
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neglected. As a result the tomate 
crop will not exceed half that of 
other years. Prices range, up_ to 
$1.50 in advance sales, against T2% 
cents last year. 

Putnam Co—Crops look very well, 
except tobacco. Roads in bad condi- 
tion. Hogs and cattle scarce and high. 
Eggs 22c, butter 20c. Putnam Co fair 
Sept 4-7. No threshing done yet. 


Ohio Cattle at State Fair 


A herd of pure-bred cattle will be 
shown by the state board of adminis- 
tration at the Ohio state fair, August 
28 to September 1. One section of 
the cattle barn has been reserved te 
stable the 75 head of blooded Hol- 
steins and Guernseys that will be 
brought in from the various state in- 
stitution herds. These cattle will be 
selected from the 1500 head owned 
by the state and will show just what 
is being done toward building up 
herds of pure-bred cattle instead of 
grades and mixed breeds. 

Among the cows shown will be the 
under-age record-breaker, Irma Gilt- 
edge Queen, a young Holstein that 
produced 26,675 pounds of milk in 
one year. Several other cows with 
big production records will be shown. 
The board of administration has pur- 
chased good stock from almost every 
prominent Holstein breeder in Ohio, 
the object being to lay the founda- 
tion for a herd of big milk producers. 
At this time about one-third of the 
state’s cows are pure-bred and with- 
in a very few years all will be pure 
blood. It is planned eventually to 
supply milk and dairy products for 
all the state institutions from these 
herds. It is believed that the herd 
at the state prison farm of London 
will be able to produce enough for 
the prison, the school for the blind, 
the school for the deaf and the state 
hospital. The milk bill of this last 
institution amounts to about $36,000 
a year. 


Country Produce Markets 


At Cincinnati, O, butter 32%c p Ib, 
cheese 19@20c, fowls 16@17c, spring 
chickens 21@22c, roosters 12@13c 
calves 11% @12c, lambs 8@10c, apples 
$3.25@3.50 p bbl, crab apples 1@1.25 
p bu, peaches 3@3.25 p cre, eucum- 
bers 30@35c p doz, potatoes 1.10@1.15 
p bu, sweet corn 15@20c p doz, string 
beans 2.25@2.50 p bu, tomatoes 40@ 
75e, hay 15.50@16 p ton. 

At Cleveland, O, butter 31% @32c p 
Ib, cheese 17% @18c, eggs 29@30c p 
doz, live fowls 18@1%c p Ib, spring 
chickens 23@24c, ducks 1@17c, ap- 
ples $1.25@1.75 p bu. peaches 3@3.25, 
pears 3@3.50, wax beans 1@1.25, 
beets 15@18c p doz bchs, cucumbers 
40@60c p doz, potatoes 1@1.10 p bu, 
tomatoes Tic p half bu, native steers, 
dressed, 14@15c p lb, veal 17@18c. 

At Columbus, O, wheat $1.46% p 
bu, corn S861l4c, oats 40\%c, bran 24 p 
ton, timothy hay 15@16, clover 14@15, 
oats straw 7.500@8, steers 8.50@9 p 
100 Ibs, veal calves 8@10, hogs 10.30 
@ 10.40, wethers 7,50@7.75, cmy but- 
ter 3lc p Ib, cheese 18c, eggs 25@26c 
p doz, live fowls 15@16c p Ib, chick- 
ens 16@17c, spring ducks 16@17c, 
potatoes 90c@1 p bu. 























Cordial Welcome at Old Reliable American Agriculturist’s Building 


A cordial welcome is extended to all 
of our readers to make American 
Agriculturist’s building their head- 
quarters while attending the Ohio 
state fair. Our latchstring is always 
out and we want you to come and 
make use of everything we have. It 
is yours free of cost, without even the 
asking. A free check room is pro- 
vided with attendants in charge, for 


lunches, umbrellas, parasols, pack- 
ages, etc. Numerous chairs and tables 
are also under the broad  piazzas 
where’ you may sit or lunch or visit 
with your friendS and neighbors. 
Thousands heretofore have made use 
of these accommodations, ‘and the 
editors of the Old Reliable wert each 
and every reader, as well os their 
friends, more than ever to make use 


of these. Prof C. W. Burkett, editor 
of American Agriculturist, and P. E. 
Ward of the circulation department 
will be present during the week to 
meet and greet our friends and sub- 
scribers. The building is located very 
near the center of the grounds, near 
the agricultural building, and is justa 
few steps from where the vast display 


of machinery will be exhibited. 
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Lend 
Over Reis, Roads? 


Certainly not—only the steel rails keep the 
igantic locomotive from miring down of 
its own weight. 
The same applies to tractors—the Bullock 
Creeping Grip travels on steel rails, lays 
its own track as it goes. No lost energy 
—no wasted fuel—every ounce of power 
exerted at the drawbar in pull. 


ULLOC 


CREEPING-GRIP 
Tractor 


No miring—no slipping wheels—no soil 

too wet or loose—no road too rough for 

the Bullock. The year ’round tractor— 
works when others can’t. 

Best for plowing and harrowing—can’t 
ack the soil—will plow that “soft field.” 
nequaled for road work—furnishes sta- 

tionary power without blocking. Very easy 

to operate; the most economical to buy, results con- 
sidered. Our 12-20 Creeping Grip is the only flat- 
wheeled tractor for the small farmer or orchardist 


—patterned exactly after our larger and nigher 
: priced machines. 


Write for par- 
ticulars and 
free “Creeping 
Grip” Book. 
BULLOCK 
TRACTOR 
co. 
1811 Diversey 
Parkway 
CHICAGO 



























— man of energy and business —s here's an 
opening worth consideration, There is a 
great demand for drilled water wells, and 









One " there’s large sure profits to the man witha 
of ¢ STAR DRILLING MACHINE 
Cur Portable—Steam or Gasol'ne 
21 Best by test. Low in price, high 


in practical worth. You can make 
it pay for itself and earn dividends 
all the time. Look into this! Sold 
on payment plan if desired. 

Our 140. -nege © talogue de- 
Garibes 21d ferent ae oe. 


rite wi 
‘ou this book which a enioh ‘silly int 
ie way to 
Write to-day. 


Sta* Drilling Machine Go, 
515 Washington St, 
Akron, 0, 





FREIGHT PREPAID 
If you live in the country or 
town under 10,000, 
youcanbecome the 
owner of thisnew 
1917Overlandwith- 


weeks’ spare time work in your own community. 


Writetoday. ©. F. ALDRICH, Mgr. St. Paul. Minn. 
LESS THAN 


T I MO TRY WHOLESALE 


Extreardinary big values. New tested recleaned seed, 
Quality guaranteed,. Sold antes your ai val, Lowest 
prices on Alsike, Blue Grass, Clover, Alfalfa and mixed 
grass and all field seeds. Sam — prices and big valu- 
able profit sharing Seed Guide 

AMERICAN MUTUAL SEED CO., Dept. 307, “tard and Roby St., Chicago, Il. 











2 The Coming Fairs 





Photo Contest at Fairs 


What fair will be the first to offer 
prizes to a contest for either amateur 
or professional photographers? The 
prizes would go for the best snapshots 
of scenes at the fairs. The photos 
could be exhibited later at the annual 
meeting of the fair association, or at 
some other meeting of farmers and 
exhibitors. Each picture should have 
attached to it a plainly written de- 
scription of just what the picture is, 
including the name and address of the 
exhibitor. The fair association could 
utilize these photos for an illustrated 
broadside to advertise its fair next 
year. The interest in amateur pho- 
tography is so great, and everyone is 
so glad to have a photograph taken of 
themselves, their exhibits, groups, etc, 
that there are various ways in which 
this idea can be carried out. 





Ohio State Fair Notes » 
CLARENCE METTERS 

Every indication points to the finest 
state fair in the history of the Buck- 
eye state.. All departments are filled 
to overflowing and when the gates 
open on August 28 for the week, fair 
officials predict that there will be the 
finest lot of live stock ever gathered 
in the central west, outside of the 
national stock show at Chicago. For 
the past two years the state fair ilive 
stock department has been hit by the 
foot and mouth scare, This year there 
is no trouble at all, and all of the 
old-time exhibitors have come back 
and with them are some of the lead- 
ing live stock breeders from the At- 
lantie to the Pacific. 

While the extremely hot weather 
of the summer has had a bad effect 
upon truck gardens and growing crops, 
the state board of agriculture has re- 
ceived reports from several counties 
that they will have fine exhibits in 
competition for the county prize for 
the best display of farm products. 
This has always been one of the most 
hotly contested prizes at the Ohio 
state fair and there will be no lessen- 
ing in the interest,-even if there has 
been a shortage of rainfall throughout’ 
the state. The ingenuity and taste 
shown in the arrangements of these 
displays have caused much favorable 
comment in other years from visitors 
from faraway states. 

The night attractions at the state 
fair this year will be of a very high 
order, chief among which is the horse 
show. Larger purses have been offered 
than ever before and some of the 
leading horses of the country will 
compete for the prizes. The state fair 
has adopted the policy of reducing the 
gate charge of 50 cents to 25 cents at 
4 o’clock each afternoon. This has 
had the effect of greatly increasing 
the attendance, since it gives an op- 
portunity for shop men and business 
men who are tied up in their places 
of business in the daytime to visit the 
fair in the cool of the evening. Many 
impromptu family reunions and pic- 
nics have foliowed this new plan of 
lowering the gate charge at 4 o'clock. 

There will be no charge for auto- 
mobiles entering the fair grounds. 
Some years ago it was the custom to 
charge 50 cents for a car to enter the 
grounds. This charge has been cut 
out, and at the same time the state 
hoard of agriculture has arranged to 
have policemen to watch the parked 





cars, to see that nothing is stolen 


from them. Sec Stauffer has been ad- 
vised from all sections of the state 


that more farmers 


will drive to the 


fair in their own cars than ever be- 
fore. Many are planning to drive up 
to 60 miles to Columbus for the fair. 

The state board of agriculture has 
turned down several thousand dol- 
lars from so-called attractions and 
catch-penny devices which wanted to 
have space on the fair grounds. With 
farmers of Ohio in a prosperous condi- 
Aion, these financial raiders theught 


they could reap a 


harvest and they 


were willing to pay a round price for 


the privilege. 


But Sec 


Stauffer set 


his foot down flat and turned down all 
such offers, no matter how alluring 
was the financial gain. He says that 
he does not intend to allow on the 
fair grounds a single attraction which 
would not be fit for grandmother and 


the children to see. 


No gambling de- 


vices will be permitted and no liquors 


will be sold 


When the Ohio state horticultural 


society notes at 
nesday, 


Port Clinton, “Ved- 
the members will take an 


automobile tour through that famous 
peach district in the afternoon after 


the business meeting is held. 


Pres- 


ent indications are that there will be 
200 members present and matters of 
great importance to the fruit inter- 
ests of the state will be discussed. The 
finest orchards in the peach fruit belt 
will be visited in the 30-mile auto trip. 


Reports received 
president of the 


by N. E. 
association, who is 
also chief orchard 


Shaw, 


inspector of the 


state, indicates that the niillion-bushel 
peach crop in that district last year 


will be surpassed 


this year. 





County and Local Fair Dates 


OHIO 
Adams, West Union. 
§ 12-15 
Allen, Lima, $ 26-29 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, 81 


Athens, Athens, A 22-25 
Auglaize, Wapokone 





25 
Belmont, St Clairsville. 
§ 12-1 
Brown, Georgetown, 
Oo 


oa > 


Butler, Hamilton, O 3 
Carroll, Carrollton, 


° 
oO 


a 


Clinton, Blanchester, 


a 


22 9 
Columbiana, Lisbon, 
13-1 


Coshocton, Comhootos. 


a 


Crawford, Bucyrus, 8 5- 
Cuyahoga West, Berea, 
8 5- 
Dark, Greenville, A 21-2 
Defiance, Hicksville, 


Sa Oa 


to 
to 


Delaware, Powell, 


~~ 
tone 


Aa 


Erie, Sandusky, 8 
Fairfield, Lancaster, 


~ 
‘ 
- 


( 
Franklin, Columbus, 
§ 12-15 
Fehon, Wauseon, §8_5-8 
alia, Gallipolis, as 27-29 
one. Burton, 5-8 
= Old Washing. 


muah, Findlay, 
97-20 


Hardin, Kenton, A 29. 25 
Harrison, Cadiz, § 19-21 
Henry, Napoicon, 21 


10-13 
Hocking, Logan, O 4-7 
Jefferson, annenes 


Highland, wy x. 
oO 


Knox, Mt Vernon, 


12-15 
Lake, Painesville, 
$ 12-15 
Ticking, Newark, 8S 26-29 
Lawrence, Proctorville, 
22-25 
Lorain, Elyria, a 29-31 
Lucas, Toledo, A 22-25 
Madison, London, 


Marion, Marion, S 1 
Medina, Medina, 8 12 
Miami, Troy, 8 19- 
Montgomery, Dayton, 

S 4-8 





rw 
ed 


or 
24 
2] 
29 


SaeKR 


Morgan, MeConnelisville 


a 

Morrow, Mt Gilead, 
8 26-29 

Noble, Caldwell, 8 6-3 
Paulding, enn; 


11-15 

Portage, Bavenna, . 
29-S 1 

Preble, Eaton, § 25-29 


Putnam, Ottawa, O 4-8 














aie To get S fhe srostest 5 profits you ae use a eprom: 


Sbie Sewn rs waste thous: of dollars Sm ay 
No con durer is adapted to all conditions of soil, 
Thru our a study we are enabled to offer 


the F har Elevator ey in three sizes as 
shown w. These 3 are equip) 





FARQUHAR 


SELECT THE RIGHT DIGGER 





with different attachments suitable for any soll. 
We also hive the renowned Success Junior and 
Gilt Edge Walking Harvesters for small crops. 
New booklet, ‘Harvesting the Potato Crop,”’ gives 
full particulars of the different Farquhar ma- 
chines. Write ard tcll us the acreage planted 
and we will send you a copy free. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Lta. 
Box 231, Yorn, Pa. 
 Wealsomanufacture 


Hvdraulic 
Cider Presaea 












most 





combinatioa styles in in hoe, single or double disc. 


co., AYNE 8T., 


OWN GRAIN DRIL 


Save veen successfully used for 35 years / §F == =") 

by American farmers for sowing seeds and fertilizer. The’ | j f EO Win ee 

/ an ient drills sold, Honestly made by drill /j =—_=- 
experts to give full satisfaction. Crown+Drills made in plain or 


ertilizer and Lime Sowers and Wheelbarrow 
Grass Se as Insist that thot your dealer Gow you Crown Drills. 


PHELPS, N. Y. 














19-22 
Sandusky, Fremont, 
$ 19-22 
Scioto, Lucasville, 
5-18 
Seneca, Tiffin, A 29-8 1 


Shelby, Sidney, § 12-15 
Stark, Canton, 8 27-30 
Summit, Akron, O 3-6 
Tuscarawas, Dover, 

O 10-13 
Union, Marysville, 8 5-8 
Van Wert, Van Wert 4-8 


12-15 
Washington, Marietta, 
8 12-15 
Wayne, Wooster, O 10-13 
Williams, ee, 2-16 
Wood, Bowling pi. 
8 l1l1- 


Warren, iene, 


15 
Wyandot, Upper San- 
S$ 12-15 


y, 
Parkersburg, 
burg, 


Parkers- 
Al4 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Adams, Bendersvillo, 

Allegheny, Imperial, 

Armstrong, Apollo, 

Armstrong, Dayton, 

§ 19-22 

Beaver, Junction Post 

Bedford, Be ford, sl 

Berks, Readir 8 

Berks, Kutstown, 

Blair, Hollidaysburg, 


Bradford, Troy, A 29- ‘3 1 





2-3 


Bradford, Towanda, 


Bradford, Athens, 

S$ 11-16 
Bucks, Perkasie, S§ 13-16 
Bucks, a, 


Butler, Butler, 
Butler, North W ashing. 
ton, 2 
Cambria, Carrolltown, 

S 12-15 
Carbon, Lehighton, 
& 26-29 
Center, Center Hall, 
8 9-16 
Chester, West Chester, 
S 12-15 


Clarion, Clarion, 8 5-8 
Clarion, Curllsville, 


Clearfield, Clearfield, 
S 12-15 
Clearfield, Du Bois, 
S 26-29 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
036 
Crawford, Exposition 
Pa'k, A 29-51 
Crawford, Titusville, 
§ 12-15 
Cumberland, Carlisle, 
S 18-22 
Cumberland, 
Grove 
Dauphin, Gratz, “s ‘19-2 22 
Delaware, Me 
“N 24-25 


Elk, St Marys, oO 3- 7 
Erie, Corry, s P: 22 
Erie, Wattsburg, 85 
Greene, meee 


williams 
8-S 2 


oot 


5-8 

Indiana, Indiana, 3 5-8 

Jefferson, —— 

$1 

Jefferson, me Fn 8, 
2-15 

Juniata, Port Royal, 
8 12- 
Lackawanna, Clarks 


Summit, S 26-30 
Lackawanna, Scranton, 


Lancaster, Lancaster, 
8 26-29 
Lawrence, Pulaski, 


Lebanon, Lebanon, 


Iehigh, Allentown, 
19-22 
Luzerne, Wilkes-Barre, 
4 


Tuzerne, Dallas, 8 5-6 
L. coming, Hughesville, 

; ) 10-13 
McKean, Smethport, 
Mercer, Stineboro, 

26-29 
Mercer, Mercer, 8 19-21 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, 


Montgomery, Pottstown, 
A 29-8 1 
Northampton, Nazareth, 


2-15 

Northumberland, Milton, 

-29 

Perry, Newport, é id. 13 
Philadelphia, Philadel 

phia, 7-10 
Somerset, Somerset, 


Sullivan, Forksville, 
Susquehanna, Montrose, 
* $'12-1 
Susquehanna, Harford, 
5- 
Susquehanna, Lawton, 
Tioga, Westfield, * z 
'§ 12-15 
Tioga, Mansfield,.— - 
8 19-22 
Union, Lewisbur 
Venango, Oil City, N 6- 8 
Warren, Warren, 8 5-8 
Washington, Arden, 


A. 29-8 1 
Wayne, Honesdale, 


2-5 

Westmoreland, Youngs- 

wood, 5-9 

Wyoming, Tunkhannock, 

§ 19-22 

York, York, O 2-6 

York, Hanover, § 12-15 
York, New Freedom; 

21-23 


York, Red .Lion, § 6-9 
York, Stewartstown, 
86 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Fairmont, - Fairmont, 
Clarksburg, Clarksburg 
8. 
MARYLAND 
Timonium, 8S 5-7 








HOFFMAN’S 
SEED 
WHEAT 


40,000 bushels grown 
on 1,232 acres in the 
Lancaster County Seed 
Wheat Belt. 


Six kinds—reliable, hardy, 
prolifie—the choice of sixty 
varieties—that came under 
our observation during 17 
years of Seed Wheat pro- 
duction, 


Graded through three mod- 


ern cleaners—the ‘‘Wolf,”’ 
the ‘‘Howe,”’ the ‘‘Clipper.” 
Free of smut, rye, cockle, 
chess, garlic. 


Prices are just. It will cost 
you 20c to 80c per acre to 
change seed, including bags 
and in most cases freight. 
Seed must pleasa you. If it 
don’t you return it at our 
expense for freight and we 
return your money. 


The head or wheat shown 
here is ‘Leap’s Prolific.” 
This variety is yielding 35 to 
48 bushels per acre. We 
would like to send you a 
sample, with “Hoffman's 
Wheat Catalog’’—both free, 
if you tell where you saw 
our advertisement. 


A. H. HOFFMAN INC, 


LANDISVLLE, LANC.CO.. PA. 























The Schoharie State 


School of Agriculture 
AT COBLESKILL, N. Y. 





Offers practical training in agricultural pursuits at a 
minimum of time and expense. Two year cout ses in 
Dairy i Livestock Fs 
a 1A 


Pou ¥ v 
Excellent equipment, location and surroundings 
Tuition is Free to Kesidents of State 
Entrance require its—Completion of 8th grade work 





and 16 years of age 
For catalogue write 


H. B. KNAPP, Director COBLESKILL, N. Y. 





Just drop me a postal and I win 
roi my big new catalog C 






m your new rig. = 
pos expieine how. Write To r rd 


ee book today. Address 
ve omto  PARRIAGE MFG. CO. 2 Catalog shows 150 


ton 5” “Columbus, Obio Bother $392 
BZ SLSLALLLALA. | froma 





SS vaeeen temo ‘i 











GET 5,960 MILES MORE 


Mm service by “half-soling’ them with 
fH Steel Studded Treads the same as Eu- 
M ropean Motorists have been doing for 
over 3 years. 30,000 American Motorists 
have done this in the last 8 months and are 
saving $50.00 to $200 ayear in tire expense. 


5,000 MilesWithout Puncture {na 


uarantee you get with every Durable Steel 


tudded Tread. eee si . 
2. without acen eposit, pre 
We Deliver Free pay the express and allow 


you to be the judge ered see 
offered to motorists 
Special Discount ; in new territory on 
first shipment direct from the factory. | 
Stop throwing away your worn tires-- @ 
mail the coupon below for details-- 
sure and put in your 

























r= Mm MAIL THIS COUPON St Gm ams 
The Colorado Tire. a Leather Co. 

875A a Building, Denver, 

| nies Treneperention Tatange Chica 
'20-768A Woolworth Building, New Pate City 

Without obligation send me free catalog, cop: 4 

marantes, & samp’ le and boaklet "10, 000 Mi 






es on Une 
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Heavy Losses to American Crops. 
Drouth and black rust cause crop shrinkage---By B. W. Snow 


Orange Judd crop reports represent 
cal returns from some 2000 agents, 
ach speaking for small territory with 
ich he is personally familiar. These 
,otarms are consolidated upon the basis 
of the importance of each district in 
} production of the crop in question 
and the figures represent a_ scientific 
vorage of the views of all of these lo- 
cal agents. The work is done in a 
scientific manner and does not compare 
“ith the mere “hit and miss” work of 
the ordinary newspaper crop report. 
This is the 25th year in which our crop 

orting bureau has been under the 
direction of Statisticlan B. W. Snow, 
recognized the world over as the leading 
anthority upon crop production and 
distribution. Records of a quarter cen. 
tury prove the complete reliability of 
the Orange Judd crop reports.—([ Editor. 


Last month [I intimated that the 

ring wheat promise at that time 
quite possibly marked the highest con. 
dition of the crop this year. This was 
based upon the fact that weather con- 
ditions had, up to that time, been en- 
tirely ideal, but that the crop was 
seeded in such shape that it would not 
stand any hot, dry weather. In Ameri- 
can Agriculturist of July 21 I made the 
first public announcement that black 
rust had appeared in the spring wheat 
territory with serious possibilities of 


damage and last week, August 2, 
showed the situation in brief. 

Our returns this month show that 
there has been a loss of spring wheat 
during the last half of July that is 


ioned there has been practically no 
rainfall in the greater part of the corn 
belt, and coincident with this severe 
drouth we have experienced a period 
of more than three weeks of excessive 
temperatures In part of the territory 
the combination of heat and drouth 
has made*a record for severity and 
length of time covered. Fortunately 
the crop was fully 10 days late so that 
except in the southwest it did not 
come into silk and tassel until the last 
10 days of July. At the date of writ- 


ing, August 5, there has been no relief | 
and everything indicates that the crop | 


in the greater part of the corn belt is 
now going backward very fast. On 


July 25 there was still a crop promise | 


of about 2,872,000,000 bushels against 
a crop harvest last year of 3,123,000,000 
bushels. This figure of promise, how- 
ever, must be ready in the light of the 
very unfavorable conditions that have 
existed since July 23, when the report 
was gathered. 
Some Damage to Oats 

Excessive heat and dry weather 
while oats were heading and filling 
resulted in some damage to this crop 
throughout the winter wheat territory. 
The loss, however, is less severe than is 
reported in the case of other crops, 
and the condition, 82.1, is only 3.8 
points below the report of July 1. Up- 


Comparison of Crops 1915 and 1916 Indication August 1 


[Last three figures, 000’s, omitted.] 


Acres, Acres, 

1915 1916 
Corn, bus ....... . 106,263 106,373 
Winter wheat, bus 338,113 33,037 
Spring wheat, bus 19,355 17,813 
Barley, bus ....... 7,398 7,67 
Oats, bus ........ 40,024 39,538 
Potatoes, bus ..... 3,641 3,628 
Hay, tons ........ 49,621 51,351 


nothing short of a disaster. Black rust 
has spread from the beginning, which 
I reported, until practically every sec- 
tion of Minnesota and the Dakotas is 
involved, the widest area of infection 
ever known. Weather conditions dur- 
ever known. 
The Spring Wheat Disaster 

The returns at the date indicated 
make an average condition of spring 
wheat or 73.1 against 90.6 on July 1. On 
a basis of these figures the total 
spring wheat crop would be about 
226,000,000 bushels against a crop in- 
dication of July 1 of 271,000,000 bushels 

nd a total crop last year of 352,000,- 
000° bushels. 

Considerable progress has been 
made in threshing of winter wheat. In 
‘ome sections of the belt the work is 
largely completed. Weather conditions 
have been unusually favorable, hot 
and dry, and as a result the work has 
progressed rapidly with everything fa- 
voring a fine quality of grain. Returns 
from threshing up to date of July 25 
show that the rate of yield is about 
seven-tenths of a bushel per acre less 
than was indicated by the condition 
report on July 1. The average yield 
np to the date mentioned is 14.1 bush- 
els per acre. 


WINTER WHEAT CROP, PRELIMINARY 

THRESHING RETURNS avcusT 1, 1916 

Acres, 1916 Per Bushels 
acre 

a OS arcane 367,000 20 7,340,000 
PU teccse 1,375,000 18 24,750,000 
TOR ccccces 1,098,000 12 13,176,000 
BE iccecvse 227,000 12 2,724,000 
7 «sestce 891,000 10 8,910,000 
W VG coces 317,000 14 4,438,000 
MTT 900,000 10 9,000,000 
CF escccescos 1,500,000 13 19,500,000 
Mich ....::. 741,000 17 12,597,000 
IB wcccccce 1,585,000 11 17,435,000 
EEE ceccee . 1,500,000 13 19,500,000 
WEE seocece 80,000 17 1,360,000 
la pace 370,000 19 7,030,000 
BED cosccese 1,825,000 10 18,250,000 
MMM cccccce 7,362,000 14 103,068,000 
Neb ....... 3,200,000 19 60,800,000 
CRI cccccces 305,000 17 5,185,000 
CO. cconers 549,000 25 13,725,000 
Wash 745,000 24 17,880,000 
i ie eg ei 2,500,000 9 22,500,000 
ae. ceews 500,000 20 10,000,000 
Other ....- 5,100,000 13 66,300,000 

Total . 33,037,000 14.1 465,468,000 


The total crop of winter wheat on 
the basis of the threshing returns up 
to the date of this report would equal 
135,000,000 bushels against an indica- 
‘ion from the condition figures of July 
1 of 492,000,000 bushels. The quality 
of the crop is reported exceptionally 
good from practically all districts. 
Corn in a Sensitve Condition 

Up to about June 20 there was ex- 
cessive rainfall over practically all of 
the corn belt, and much complaint of 
lateness of the crop and inability to 
work it with consequent weedy condi- 
tion of fields, Since the date men- 


Alc ey. . 


Final crop, Indicated Yield, Indicated 

1915 crop, 1916 1915 yield, 1916 
3,123,415 2,872,000 29.4 27.0 
646,569 465,468 17.0 14,1 
351,588 226,000 18.2 12.7 
233,838 202,000 31.6 26.3 
1,507,239 1,254,000 37.6 31.7 
373,829 370,000 102.7 102.0 

79,357 81,857 1.6 1.59 


on the basis of this figure, which rep- 
resents the situation of July 25, the in- 
dicated crop would be  1,254,000,000 
bushels against a crop harvest last 
year of 1,507,000,000 bushels. 


CONDITION OF CROPS AUGUST 1, 1916 


Corn Bar- Spring Pota- Oats Pas- Ap- 
ley wheat toes 


MY .. 80 80 — 78 75 90 70 
PO ccves 82 85 — 85 85 91 75 
Tex .... 74 65 — 71 70 79 69 
Ark .... 69 75 — 76 66 75 659 
Tenn 89 70 — 86 72 93 55 
W Va 8 80 — 85 85 91 60 
y 87 80 — 86 73 94 56 
eocese 77 88 — 73 80 92 54 
Mich 70 83 — 79 &8&1 88 80 
Ind . 8 83 — 84 83 94 55 
TH wees 83 93 — 79 84 87 48 
Wis 80 90 83 79 86 85 70 
Minn 79 #90 81 88 86 95 79 
B ceces 88 92 85 94 89 93 54 
Mo .. 72 90 —- 77 80 82 50 
Kan .... 61 65 53 81 74 80 
Neb .... 87 86 84 80 88 88 50 
ND.... 76 82 73 82 83 923 — 
S8D.... 80 80 57 81 7 9% — 
Cal .. 85 75 — 79 74 7 81 
Ore .. 92 93 93 90 95 91 70 
Wash 92 85 81 88 90 93 76 
Okla . 59 40 — 72 42 80 49 
Mont ... 90 90 83 84 88 9% — 


Other .. 82 85 85 85 


Average 79.1 83.1 73.1 82.3 82.1 — 
Great Hay Crop Secured 

Hay is the one crop which shows up 

with satisfactory returns this year. 

The excessive moisture in May and 

June produced a strong growth of all 

grasses, and while old meadows were 


somewhat weedy, the average rate of | 


yield is reported high. Our prelimi- 

nary figures of yield show 1.59 tons 

per acre, making a total of 81,857,- 

000,000 tons. 

PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE HAY CROP, AU- 
eusT 1, 1916 


Acres Peracre Tons 


WS Ue vecewen 3,300,000 1.50 4,950,009 
N Y .....--+ 4,545,000 1.55 7,045,000 
PE sceccscess Qe 1.60 5,059,000 
OE cconssus 445,000 1,34 596,000 
a Sere 346,000 1.73 599,000 
Tenn 940,000 1,32 1,241,000 
W Va 730,000 1.45 1,059,000 
ae estes $84,000 1.47 1,299,000 
pews .. 2,840,000 1.5 4,467,000 
a sotves 2,494,000 1.60 3,990,000 
i, cssaanes 2,020,000 1.60 3,232,000 
——F—SSa- 2,448,000 1.41 3,452,000 
c. = . 2,550,000 1.82 4,641,000 
Minn .....-. 1,696,000 1.86 3,155,000 
BD ccovscscoe 3,160,000 1.70 5,372,000 
Bee cceccess 3,050,000 1.33 4,057,000 
AM scocccce 1,784,000 1.56 2,783,000 
NOD ceccces 1,666,000 1.66 2,766,000 
NM D ccccces 440,000 1.31 576,000 
- 2D asveens 628,000 1.51 948,000 
CE penecess 2,536,000 1.75 4,438,000 
OFO cece e 867,000 2.27 1,968,000 
Waett ccoce 796,000 2.39 1,902,000 
GRE <ccces 465,000 1.11 516,000 
Mont ...... 790,000 1,16 916,000 
Other ....- 6,769,000 1.60 10,830,000 


«++» 51,351,000 81,857,000 
Potato Crop Shrinking 

Our county returns show a consid- 
erable drop in the conditon of potatoes 
since July 1, but as the par value for 
[To Page 15.] 
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American Agriculturist 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At « cost of giz 
cents a word you can advertise anytuicg you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 








advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
wil] be inserted in cur REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


No CK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
kind will allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing «& email adv as noticeable as « large one. 


THE RATE for the “Farmers” Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the 


New York City 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall 
planting. Runner and pot-grown plants that will 
bear fruit next summer. Leading standard and ever- 
rry, blackberry, aspara- 
shrubs. Catalog free. 
burg, N Y. 


bearing varieties. Also raspbe 
gus plants; fruit trees; 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, 





RUSSIAN PITKUS SEED RYE. $1.50 per bushel. 
Rye and hairy vetch for cover crops, $6 per bushel. 
Supply limited. CLOVERDALE FARM, Charlotte, 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


8 C WHITE LEGHORNS FOR SALE—Five hun- 
dred yearling hens, half Barron, half Orchard Ridge 
strain. Cc. A. HOUCK, Slingerlands, N Y. 


20 SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN 
$1 each. THOMAS EDDY, Kearneysville, W Va. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


. Wh 
bushels per acre in Alberta, 28.75 bushels 
in Saskatchewan, 28.50 bushels per acre in . 
Taxes average $24 and will not exceed $35 per 
quarter section, includes all taxes; no taxes on im- 
schools and full religious ; 


provements. Free liberty 
good climate. Get your f home the 
Canadi Pacific lway. 








they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
e continue to’ enmaien Ge quentest’ case’ ln 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
our bility must end with that. 
STANCHIONS 





ROY SWING STANCHION—Good enough for the 
dest stable and price low enough for the poor man. 
Ask for booklet 
ROY East 








SHORTHORNS—The cattle st farmers’ 
prices. Two two heifer calves, bull 
ealf. L. HOTCHKI West Springfield, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Registered Berkshire pigs, March and 

BROS. 


April farrow. Price low. GUTHRIB , Route 6, 
Greenwich, N Y. 


DOGS, FERRETS AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALB—Entire pack of fox and rabbit hounds. 
Also fox ww and English beagle brood bitches 








cheap. Fox an pups at any age. Eight 
ee puss, $8 pair. FAIRMONT KENNELS, Red 
on, Pa. 





SABLE AND WHITB COLLIE PUPPIES, - 
fectly marked. Trained parents. istered 
For otos, . prices, BEECHWOOD KEN- 
NELS, Hammond, N Y. 





115 ACRE PENNSYLVANIA DAIRY FABM—0Op 
mile to P B B town, 16 miles west of st 
Bed Shale. All necessary buildings; a markets; 
be Terms 5 


phone. ust be sold. 
W. H. WILLIS, Duncannon, Pa. 
t 





FOR SALE—In the Berkshire hills, a 50 or 85 
acre farm. Antique, 12 room house every con- 
venience. Write for particulars. W. H.- STILES, 
Great Barrington, Mass. 





FARM FOR SALE—75 acres, $19, good location 
including machinery, stock, spring water, build 
ings. For particulars address WILLIS McKEAN, 
EB D 4, Titusville, Pa. 


* 





TO BENT—In Otego County, house, barn, three 
acres land, fruit. spring. Im village; good school. 
Address A. J. RIRBDSALL, Otego, N Y. 


HUNTING AND FISHING LODGE for sale. 
Situated town Denning, Ulster County. 8S. M 
ALDBICH, Shavertown, N Y. 





. 





WILL YOU SELL your farm? 
lands for sale? The inquiry for 
also the d d for improved farms, fair to 
be keener this fall than for years. Good prices 
for grain, live stock and produce, and wt 
which seems to be assured for America farmers 
account for the increased demand for farm property. 
Perhaps the cheapest and most efficient seil 
your farm or land is to advertise it in this real 
estate market of this paper. The cost is only 6 cents 








AIREDALES, four months old, $10, $12 and $15, 
registered. W. H. DOW & SON, Middlebury, Vt. 


25 SHEPHERD PUPS now ready to ship. 
ARTHUR GILSON, Madrid Springs, N Y. 








SHETLAND PONIES, COLLIES. MRS FRED 
BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. 


sta 
Springfield, Mass, 5 cents per word per week. 





FERRETS FOR SALE. Prices free. CARL WEB- 
BER, Wellington, O. 


PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers ave writing for 
patents procured through me. Three with 
hundreds of inventions wanted, sent free. I help you 
market your invention. Advice free. R. B. OWEN, 
94 Owen Bidg, Washington, D C. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 








MISCELLANEOUS 


DANDELION ROOT WANTED—LBither green or 
dry. Ship the roots to me and make money. RB. J. 
FELTHAM; Olean, N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


WIDOW MUST SELL 80 ACRES, 4 miles to big 
city. only % mile to electrics, 5-cent fare. Milk sells 
6 cents a quart at door year around; 200 apples. 
pears and peaches: 7-room house; 40-foot barn, 2 
poultry houses. Price only $3900, half down. If 

mare with 
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farm with 400 young bearing apple trees for 
shown same trip. Details. page 11, 
Bunch of Farm ——, out; copy 
EB. A. STROUT F. AGENCY, Depd 1096, 150 
Nassau St, New York. 





PROFITABLE LITTLE FARMS in valley of Vir- 
nia, 5 and 10 acre tracts, $250 and up. Good 


it farmi try. Send for literature now. 
F. © IaBAUME, Agr Agt N & W Ry, 346 Arcade 
Bldg, Roanoke, Va. 









FOR SALE—A beautiful productive 
12% acres. Short drive to Schenect H 





markets; good repair; 
~ 7-H i. address BOX 67, Ba 
Lake, N Y. 
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TUTE, Dept N40, Rochester, N Y. 








WANTED—Men to book orders for our hardy, 
guaranteed trees and plants. Highest commissions 
paid promptly each week; no delivering or collecting. 
THE REMINGTON-WELCH CO, Geneva, N Y. 





CHAU S *GET $18 WEEK. Earm_ while 
learning. Write for sample lessons. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept N806, Rochester, N Y. 





FARM TEAMSTER, general work on farm. Under- 
stand operating mowing machine and corn harvester. 
State age. BOX 20, Barre, Mass. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








s Ca 4 or Wheat -—Com—, -——Oats—, 


Syot 

1916 1915 1916 1915 1918 1915 
Chicago .....145 1.16 87 81 44 42 
New York ... — 1.27 -97 .90 -51 .68 
Boston... eee _ -- 98 -92 535 69 
St Louis ....1.51 1.17 84 .79 44 61 
Toledo ....+- 1.50 L117 .84 —~ a + 
Minneapolis .. 1.51 1.42 -85 -80 -41 -53 





Wheat Highest on the Crop 

Within the space of practically one 
nionth wheat sold up to 40c p bushel. 
Last week it touched $1.46, and ex- 
ced at that high level, later off 

o 1.48. 

Runaway markets have prevailed 
in wheat, and nothing else could be 
expected considering the remarkable 
situation. Roughly speaking, a two- 
thirds spring crop compared with a 
bumper, this following the recognized 
shortage in winter wheat territory, 
means enough wheat for home con- 
sumption, but very much smaller sur- 
plus from 1916 harvests available for 
export. Fortunately for foreign buy- 
ers fair quantities of wheat have been 
carried over from the crop of 1915. 
The serious inroads into spring wheat 
were outlined in brief in American 
Agriculturist a week ago; Statistician 
Snow’s exhaustive analysis on. an 
earlier page of this issue further 
points out the serious losses. 

Meanwhile cash wheat was in good 
demand, millers asking advances and 
retailers putting up their price $1 or 
more a barrel. With the recognized 
serious damage to spring wheat both 
in the United States and Conada, ex- 
port buyers, even at the high level, 
show some volume. Cable advices in- 
dicate heavy supplies of wheat in 
Australia awciting shipment. At 
Toledo, No 2 r>d vrinter 1.49 p bu, 
and at Baltimove 1.45. 

Corn prices responded to reports of 
the somewha/. disappointing crop de- 
velopment. Yet any bullish tendency 
was checked by rains and _ cooler 
weather oyer the corn belt. At Chi- 
cago, Sept corn went to 8Sc p bu, 
and Dec (new crop delivery) T3c, 
followed by some reaction. At New 
York, No 2 yellow 96%c. 

The movement of new oats is large 
and the market not particularly well 
supplied. 

Barley was in moderate favor, al- 
though buying checked by reason of 
the hot weather. Sound malting grades 
were salable at 78@88c p bu. Grass 
seeds were quoted at a former low 
evel. 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Apples 

At New York, apples in fair pupply 
and steady. New hand-picked $1.73@ 
1 p bbl, windfalls 75c @1.25. 

Eggs 

At New York, fresh stock scarce 
and firm, storage eggs strongly held. 
Extra fine fresh gathered 32@33c p 
doz, extra firsts 30@31c, refrigerator 
28c, fine to fcy nearby white hennery 
36@40c, ordinary to good 30@3b5c. 
gathered white 28@37, brown hen 
nery 34@36c. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, feed prices firmly 
held. Western spring bran quotable 
around $24.25@25 p 100 Ibs, middlings 
2, red dog 32, yellow corn meal 2.10 
p sack, white 2.10, coarse 2.10, hominy 
4.40 p bbl, corn flour 2.20. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, market firm. No 1 
timothy: $24@25 p ton, clover mixed 
19@ 22, rye straw 15@16, oats 9@10. 

Fresh Fruits 

The peach crop of Pa is estimated 
by the state department of agricul- 
ture at 1,124,000 bushels compared 
with 2,044,000 hushels last year, when 
the yield was the largest ever known. 
Carbon Co ranks highest, others with 
f00d prospects including Berks, Le- 
high, Northampton, Perry, Phila- 
delphia and York. 

At New York, peaches in more lib- 
eral supply. W Va $1@2 p carrier, 
Del and Md 1@2, Jersey 2.50@3, 
Clapp’s Favorite pears 3.50@6 p bbl, 
Beurre Clairgeau 3.0@6, Pa and Jer- 
Sey huckleberries 10@14c p qt, black- 
berries 10@11c, 2, Sepia 10@21c p 
bt. grapes 1.50@1.75 p cra, ber- 
rics 10@12e p qt, Del and Md musk- 
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Market Crops 
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melons 75c@1 p cra, watermelons 175 
@250 p car. 

Potatoes 


At New York, potatoes somewhat 
weaker. Long Island $2@5 p bbl, Jer- 





sey 2.75, Del and Md 2.50@2.75, east- | 
ern shore 2.25@2.75, sweet potatoes 2 


@ 3.75. 
Poultry 
At New York, live fowls 18@19c p 
lb, broilers 20@21c, dressed spring 
turkeys 28@32c, spring chickens 29@ 
30c, Pa 26@32c, Mich 25@ 2tic 
Vegetables 


At New York, green beans 80c @$1 


p bskt, wax $1@1.25, beets $1.50@3 
p 100 behs, carrots $1.50@2, cucum- 
bers 75c@$1.25 p_ bskt, 
$1.50@5 p bbl, celery $1.50@5 p cra, 


cauliflower , 


red cabbage $1 p »bl flat Dutch $3@4 | 


1@3 p 100 ears, 
p bskt. 


p 100, corn lima 


beans $2@2.5 
THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Boston Chicago 
1916. . $2 32 29% 
1915.. 27 28 26 
1914.. 20 30 29 
1913.. 27 29 27 
Butter 


At New York, market firm, arrivais 
moderate. Extra cemy 30l%c p Ib, 
higher scoring lots 31@32c, finest 
dairy 29@30c. 

At Boston, butter steady, quotable 
at 31@314c p Ib. 

At Utica, N Y, the butter market 
is firm, with the best scoring grades 
selling at the creameries at 20% @ 
30c p Ib. 

At Elgin, Ill, best 
2914¢ p Ib. 


emy butter 


Cheese 

At New York, market well cleared 
and firm, prices tending higher. Fresh 
flats 1644 @16%c p lb, cheddars 16%c, 
twins 16%c, Wis daisies l7c, young 
Americas 17%@17%c, current make 
skims 13% @13%c. 

At Watertown, N Y, the highest 
prices ever recorded for cheese on the 
Watertown (N Y) board were paid Aug 
+" The sales were 8000 bxs at 1ld%c 
Pp lb. 

At Cuba, N Y, 1000 bxs of cheese 
sold at a ruling price of 16%4c p Ib. 


The Milk Market 








At New York, the market was very 
short through the hot weather early 
last week. The sudden drop in the 
temperature in the middle of the 
week brought the supply and demand ! 
close together again. It is reported | 
that in some sections the hot weather 
affected cows so that the supply fell 
off 30%. The market value is approxi- 
mately 3%c p qt for Grade B to the 
producer in the 26c zone. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
Aug 11 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 


CF Sr euaiawsac 43,316 3,793 
Susquehanna ........ 5.181 230 
OU ME 80:56 e660 «0s 16,254 1,509 
Lackawanna ........ 69,725 ‘ 


N YC lines (short haul) 24.250 
i eee a ES 53.745 
Lehigh valley ... 44.380 





Homer Ramsdell line. 3990 5 
New Haven ......... 1,768 21 | 
Pennsylvania ........ 20,150 1,125 | 
Other sources ........ 1,336 4 
as 407,166 18,483 ; 


Totals same week 1915 372,253 





18,031 | 








ent on July 25, and it is very likely 
that the next report will show a fur- 
ther and serious reduction in prospect. 


Curing and Saving Seed 
[From Page 9.] 


atmosphere and in the stalk and ear. 
Some years air drying is sufficient, at 
other times a serious loss will cccur 
unless artificial heat is used. Over- 
drying by artificial heat at a time 
when natural agencies are sufficient 





ad 13 


will be about as fatal as underdryins 
when a surplus of water is at hand. 
The factors in curing that must have 
developed judgment to control are: 
Variety of corn, soil conditions at 
harvest time, stage of maturity and 
weather conditions following harvest 
for two months. These will vary 
from year to year on the same farm 
In fact, each farm owner has his ov nu 
probiems of corn curing to face eve~ 

fall and specific rules 
[H. E. Cook. 
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Engineering the Telephone 


HE great Bell System, with 

its telephone highways 
connecting the farthest points 
of the country, is primarily a 
brain creation. 


The telephone engineer is 
the genius of communication. 
Like the general of an army, 
he plans, projects and directs 
his campaigns far ahead. He 
deals with the seemingly im- 
possible — transforming ideas 
and ideals into concrete facts. 


His problems may involve 
doubling the capacity of a 
city’s underground telephone 
system, or the building of a 
transcontinental line, or a se- 
rious war-shortage of supplies 
needed in telephone work, 


One Policy 


Whatever the difficulties, 
they must be overcome so that 
the progress of the telephone 
shall continue equal to the ever- 
growing needs of the people. 


It is not enough to provide 
only for the present—the fu- 
ture must be anticipated and 
discounted. 


In the Bell System,more than 
two thousand highly efficient 
engineers and scientists are 
constantly working on the 
complex problems of the tele- 
phone business. 


Asa resuit, the service keeps 
step with present requirements 
and the assurance is given to 
every subscriber that the Beil 
System is prepared for what- 
ever the future develops. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 


I'll even pay the shipping charges—any- 
where. 
—whether he Bites, Strikes, is Bad to Shoe, 
Lead, Groom, Bridle or Harness or is afraid 
of Robes, Umbrellas, etc., you can quickly 
\\ cure him with the 


Beery Breaking Bridle 


The result of 20 years’ experience. Fine for Stal- 
lions. Free circular tells about its many uses. I take 
all the risk. I'llsend the Bridle to your very door for 


If not send it back. 
money and we will still be friends. Order TODAY. 
Now. Remember, norisk,no obligation—fine results. 


“ PROF. JESSE BEERY, Dept. 413, Pleasant Hil, Ohio. 


Doesn’t matter what the horse does 


$1.50. Use it 10 days. If you like it, keep it. 
Ill cheerfully return your 














Heavy wee oo Ronee Crops | IF Y OU LIVE 


condition rises sharply between July 1 
and August 1, the promise for the 
crop is about the same now as a month 
ago. As has been pointed out before, 
these returns relate to a date of about 
July 25, and since that time there has 
unquestionably been a further and ma- 
terial loss of potato prospect in the 
central valley. 

The condition of the potato crop is 
reported at 82.3, which is 9 points 
lower than a year ago at this time. 
Upon the basis of this condition figure 
the crop indication is about 370,000,- 
000 bushels. The full extent of damage 
from heat and drouth was not appar- | 








We have work for men in rural com- 
munities—work that pays and is 
pleasant besides. 


It is easy work—you become expert at 
once, because we give you personal 
advice and instructions—exclusive 
territory is also given. 


this proposition and do your 
share and you will make money— 
big money, too ; in addition, you have 
& permanent position and ’tis yours 
as long 2s you want it. 





in New York, New Jersey, or Pennsyl- 
vania, we have a permanent position 
for YOU. 


There ': no advance money required Ms 
no fake promises; no misrepresenta- 
tion; the business is backed by a 
company with over seventy years 
of square dealing. 


Write quickly—now—today, because 
someone e!se might get in ahead of 
you. Address 


Circulation Department 


ion AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 4th Avenue, New York City 
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Never Rusts Out 

















exposure did not 
this piece of Oliver 
chilled metal, F 


Years of 
rast out 


Oliver chilled metal 
through exposure ac- 
quires a surface coating 
of rust. (This surface 
rust does not pit the 
metal but upon scrap- 
ing the rust away, the hard, 
bright, smooth surface of 
the mouldboard is found to 
be unaffected. 

This piece of Oliver chilled 
mouldboard was found in a 
field near Mishawaka, Indi- 
ana. From the design and 
shape of the mouldboard the 
metal must be over thirty 
years old. On account of 
the chill the metal was un- 
harmed by the long expos- 
ure and when the surface 
rust was scraped away, it 
seemed to be in as good con- 
dition as the day it left the 
factory. 

We can show you that the 
Oliver chill extends ‘entirely 
through the metal instead of 
being a surface chill. Ask us 
to send you a sample of Oli- 
ver chilled metal. 


Gritty soils cause exces- 
sive wear and scratch the 
ordinary mouldboard. A 
scratched mouldboard will 


not scour properly, is heavy 
in draft and does poor work. 

An Oliver chilled plow 
wears the longest time, oper- 
ates with the lightest draft 
and best meets conditions of 
the East. 


The Oliver line includes 
plows of all kinds designed 
to meet al! needs. We should 


be glad to send you informa- 
tion on the plow best adapt- 
ed to your needs. 





extends en- 
tirely through the meial, 


The Oliver chill 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 


Plowmakers for the World 
South Bend, Ind. 


Branches and stocks at 
convenient points. 
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Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


aa 








Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. 
A most valuable work, full of ideas. sug- 
gestions, plans, etce., for the construction of 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barns, cattie barns, sheep barns, corm 
houses, emoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 
eranaries, etc. There are likewise chapters 
upon. bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, 
ventilators, roofs and roofing, «deors and 
fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, ma- 
aure.ebeds, barnyards, root pits, etc 235 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth..............$1.00 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Ashland Bldg-, 315 4th Ave., New York 
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Cigar Leaf Harvest Imminent 
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Tobacco Outlook Promising 


The cigar leaf tobacco crop at the 
time of getting out this preliminary 
report on‘the outlook for 1916 pre- 
sents to growers a most hopeful as- 
pect. It will not be the largest crop 
on record; but the quality is good as 
shown by the harvest operations al- 
ready completed. The crops which 
were planted late have a very healthy 
appearance. There are also three big 
bullish factors which may tend to 
raise prices. The crop last year was 
short, which would have resulted un- 
der normal demand in higher prices 
for 1916 crop if average in quality. 
The tremendous export business how- 
ever, and the great boom in cigar 
manufacture im this country have 
about drained the available supply. 

In many sections buying in the field 
has already been going on for several 
weeks and, in fact, earlier than usual. 
In addition, buyers have already been 
offering higher prices at this season 
of the year than ordinarily. This in- 
dicates that they feel the shortage and 
farmers will do well to keep this in 
mind when accepting bids for their 
crop. 

Encouraging Trade Situation 


Investigation of the acreage in the 
principal cigar leaf sections indicates 
that there has not been sufficient in- 
crease to anywhere near offset the 
excessive demand for this season's 
crops. In New England the tebacco 
acreage will vary little from that of 
1915. What slight local increases have 
been made are about offset by a rela- 
tively few growers who have reduced 
their acreage. In Pa the acreage has 
probably been increased 10 to 12%. 
Last year’s crop, however, certainly 
fell off that much in yield. Moreover, 
the available supplies of old Pa to- 
bacco have been cleaned up as never 
before. 

The Miami valley district of O will 
also be increased some 10% which no 
more than makes up for the relatively 








LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 Ibe —-Cattle-—, -—-Hogs-—, -— Sheep - 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

Chicago ...... $10.75 $10.30 $10.60 $7.75 $8.10. $6.90 
St Paul ...... 9.75 9.75 9.65 7.25 7.50 6.50 
New York 10.00 9.90 10.70 8.05 7.50 7.00 
Buffalo ..seee 10.25 9.85 10.70 8.00 8. 25 7.25 
Pittsburg ..... 10.25 9.70 10.76 8.00 8.25 6.90 
Kansas City .. 10.25 9.95 10.40 7.50 8.00 7.00 
At New York, cattle have been in 


rather light receipt, prices for steers 
10@1l5e higher for better grades; 
medium and common do, slow but full 
Good to choice fat cows steady 

common bologna cows 
lower; bulls steady. Mar- 

strong on light arrivals; 
selling range was: Steers $7@9.75 p 
100 Ibs, no real choice dry-fed do, 
offered, bulls 5.25@7.25, cows 3.65 
Ma 4.2 

Calves were in liberal supply and 
steady for veals; skim milk calves, 
yearlings and grassers lower. Later 
veals firm to 25c higher, others slow 
and steady. The selling range was: 
Veals $9@13.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 8@9, 
skim milk calves 6.50@7.50, yearlings 
and grassers 5.50 @ 7. 

Sheep opened steady, closed firm. 
Lambs were 25@50c lower early; 
later ruled dull to lower on all but 
prime stock, owing to liberal receipts 
and extremely hot weather. At the 
close, with improved conditions and 
limited offerings, lambs firm to a frac- 
tion higher. Selling range for the 
week; Ewes $5@7.50, culls 3@ 4.50, 
lambs 9.50@12, culls S@9%. Hogs 
ruled steady to firm all week; closing 
higher. Prime N Y and Pa _ hogs 
sold at the close at $10.60@10.70 p 
100 Ibs, pigs 10.50, roughs .3.S5. 

The Horse Market 

There was a fair trade at the auc- 
tion stables last week, considering the 
time of year. The demand is for sea- 
soned animals that are hard and fit 
to go into harness in the _ hottest 
weather. For this sort prices ruled 
firm. Fresh country horses in slack 
demand and generally selling lower. 
Fair to good heavy drafters $250 @ 325 
p head, chunks 175@ 225, second-hand 
delivery horsés 75@150. 


At. Buffalo, receipts of cattle on 


steady. 
to strong; 
slow and 
ket closed 





Monday were 5000 head. Best medium 


small crop of last year.- Wis growers 
have increased their acreage approx- 
imately 6%, while their crop last year 
was some 35% below their normal 
yield. In both O and Wis old crops 
have been cleaned up at good prices 
and every indication points to eager 
buying of the 1916 output. 

The only cigar leaf sections where 
there has been a decrease in acreage 
this year are the relatively small dis- 
tricts of New York and Ga and Fila. 
New York growers have lessened 
their acreage by some 15% and the 
southern growers by probably 20%. 
The crop in the two southern states is 
well above normal condition. In N Y 
it was seriously damaged by floods. 

The only other section where the 
crop is not quite up to normal is in 
New England where the season is 
about two weeks late. This crop is 
especially healthy, however, and with 
normal autumn frost dates .will de- 
velop to full maturity im good harvest 
season. There is none of the yellow 
tobacco such as was so” common in 
Mass, especially last season. 


Initial Contracts and Prices 
Some growers here have contracted 


for 12 and 2c, others refusing 14 
and 2. The acreage is 10% over last 


year, condition of crop medium, prob- 
able yield 1000 Ibs.—[S. C. J., May- 
town, Pa. 

No prices reported yet that could 
be relied upon. Acreage 10%, in- 
ereased crop, uneven and backward. 
Probably 100 Ibs p acre against 1300, 
1400 last year—[W. L. F., Ephrata, 
Pa. 

About two weeks late. Merchants 
Aug 6.—[W. L. G., Jersey Shore, Pa. 

One-third more tobacco here, con- 
dition good, estimate 1200 against 800 
Ibs last year. Prices in the bundle 
offered are 12 and 3c and 13 and 4c. 
[A. C., Landisville, Pa. 

General opinion that offered prices 
are too low, crop good _ condition.— 
[c. H. G., Thompsonville, Ct. 








and weighty cattle were higher, others 
steady. Choice to prime native ship- 
ping steers quotable at $9.50@10.25 p 


100 Ibs, fair to good 9@9.25, butcher- 
ing steers 8$.50@9, butcher heifers 7.50 
@7.75, cows T@7.50, bulls 6.75@7 


feeding cattle 7.50@7.75. Receipts of 
hogs were 10,400 head, best hogs sell- 
ing around 10.65@10.75, pigs 10.25. 
Receipts of sheep and lambs were 2400, 
best lambs 11.25, yearlings 8.! he 9.25, 
ewes 7.25@7.50, wethers S@S8.2 

At Chicago, beef market was wa 
bly steady and firm, all choice grades 
of cattle eagerly taken. Beef was 
wanted for export purposes and 
present offerings were deficient to 
meet current requirements. Best beef 
steers sold around $10.40@10.75 p 100 
Ibs, bulk 9.90@10.15, heifers 7@9, 
calves 8@12, feeding cattle 6@7.50. 
Healthy export trade gave substan- 
tial basis for hog market, good ship- 
ping and bacon hogs in special de- 
mand, everything wanted. Bulk of 
packing grades sold around 9.80@ 
10.45, best shipping and butchering 
hegs 10.50@10.60, pigs 8.85@9.75. 


Supplies of sheep and lambs were 
light, feeding !ambs particularly in 
steady demand, also many buyers 
from middle west states and the 
south were in search of breeding 
stock. Native breeding ewes were 


high as 9@10, wethers 
vearlings 8.50@9, lambs 
feeding wethers 6@7. 


quotable as 
7.75 @S8.25, 
10.35 @ 11.50, 





Live Stock Sale Dates 


Aug 22-23 yee — L 8 8S Co, Holsteins, Brattle- 
ro. 
Sept 5 FE. M. Stanton, dispersal, Holsteins, Fay- 
etteville, N ¥. 
Rochester . exposition sale, Holsteins, 
Rochester, N Y. Managed by LS & P 
Co, Liverpool, N Y. 
27-28 Wee = Rs breeders, Holsteins, Ran- 
dolph, N 
Oct 3-4 Pure-bred L 8S S Co, Holsteins, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 
E. A. Hutchins, 2d consignment sale, Hol- 
steins, Binghamton, } 
10 L S & P Co’s Indianapolis sale, Hol- 
steins, Indianapolis, Ind. 
12 L S & P Co’s South Bend sale, Hol- 
steins, South “Bend Ind. 
18 Tioga county breede rs’ annual consign- 


ment sale, Holsteins, Wellsboro, Pa. 





18-19 i Tipton Co, Holsteins, Springfield, 

Deo 5-6 Pure- bred Holsteins, L S 8 Co, Brattle- 
oro, Vt. 
Sawtell’s Coming Sale ‘» 

; —— ee 30 ae Dagiotened and 30 
erseys, registered, large type Berk- 
shires, Sawtell’s stock farm, Cornell, Ga, near 
Atlanta, August 29, 1916. 











American Agriculturist 


Coming Events 


Sussex coun’ ay, board of agri, Franklin, N J, A 
oe = nberry annual meeting, Sicmeatione 


Aug 26 

W Va hort assn, Berkeley Springs, W Va, Aug 28-29 
Md state hort soc, Hancock, Md, Aug 29-30 
Onio state fair, Columbus, Aug 28-Sept 1 
jutual protective assn, Indian Fields, N Y, 


N J agri col field day, New Brunswick, N J, Sept 7 
Solebury farmers’ exhibit, Deer Park, Solebury, Pa, 
- t 8-9 
New York state fair, Syracuse, Sept 11-16 
York fair, York, Pa, Oct 2- 
National dairy show, Springfield, Mass, Oct 12-21 
Lexington county, oT n, Oct 17-19 
York county, Rock Hill Oct 17-20 
Salem pomona, Elmer, } Oct 25 
Farmers’ normal institute, ithaca, N Y, Oct 26-28 
N Y farm bureau conference, Ithaca, N Y, 
Oct_30-Nov 2 
Md_ week, Baltimore, Md, Nov 14-18 
N J state hort soc, Burlington, N J, Dec 12-14 
National grange meeting, Washington, DC, Nov 15-24 


New York state agri soc, Albany, Jan 18 
N Y¥ state assn co agri socs, Albany, N Y, 18, 
"17 


Jan 
New England fruit show, Montpelier, Vt; Nov 13- -18 
Vermont hort exposition, Montpelier, Nov 13-18 
N Y state assn eee eee Ss. oe, N 


==>. at 

County agri socs, Albany, an 19 
Dates of 1916 Tractor Demonstrations» 

Bloomington, Il, ug 21-25 

indianapolis, Ind, Aug Bi gent 1 











SHEEP BREEDERS 


é : . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 





the best. Send for catalogue. 
ENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N.Y. 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering) from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
C. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 
We have some a well-wooled lambs and 


yearling rams for 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 











ge and Prize Winning 


Poultry Stock 


for sale in 8. C. Anconas, 
Barred Rocks, Sicilian Butter- 
Golden and Silver Cam- 
Dines. W. Black, Silver, 
Buff, and White Polish young 
stock for the early fairs, Write 
your wants. MAPLE. LAWN 
Pou ULTRY FARM, C. W. Ellis, 
Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 








| Single Comb White Leghorns *: stra 


looking around, but few offers up to | 


All pedigreed breeding stock 50% off until A 
25% off Nov. 1. . head of young stock, witht 20 200 
to 260-egg ta we 4 offered, 
those not pedigreed, ‘a lots or over, $1 each Aug. 2. 
$1.50 Nov. Remember we guarantee cur stock 
please or chines your money. Send for regular 1918 
pee list and order according to this adv. 

Cloverdale Poultry Farm. F.J. DeHart, Cortland, N. Y. 








opts Baby Chix White and 
. =— Brown Leghorns. 
= White and Barred Rocks, R. I. other 

eee a eee oh eogeeee. 4 oe and Indian 
») Runner breeding stock, oe! Bees and Queens. 


DEROY TAYLOR ©v. oR EWARK, NEW YORK 








’ INDIAN RUNNERS 
Cook s Fawn “ire mr 
Winners in largest shows. Cheap if taken soon, Also 
1916 hatched ducks. Interesting booklet, 

IRVING COOK, - - MUNNSVILIB, N. Y. 


Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorns 


the world’s champion pedigree layers. Some choice 
cockerels from our high-producing, trapnested hens. 
Order now. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. Y 


Chicks ¥antene’" $10 per 100 


Pekin, Rouen and Runner Ducks $2.00 and $300 each. 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, 2833, Phoenixville, Pa. 








bd business hen for eggs and 
The Farmer S meat. Heavy winter layers. 
White Orpington eggs, baby chicks and stock. Honest 
values and a square deal guaranteea 
STEVENS RELIABLE YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 


“SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 

eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this papcr canaot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 











HORSE BREEDERS 


You Can Buy. 


Percheron, Belgian or Suffolk stallions and - 
mares at the New York State Fair, September 
11-16. Expert advice given as to quality, sound- 
ness and price. Write me your requirements. 
AKIN, President 
N.Y. State Draft Horse Breeder’s Club 

600 Walnut Avenue Syracuse 
Shetland, Welsh «Pp ON I E S 
and Cross Bred 


all . in solid or spotted colors at bargain prices. 
F. STEWART, ba : - ESPYVILLE, PA. 











TT 





easnuvanagn ines 











SH ETLAND | PONI ES 
If it’s Shetland P. 
= | ea +g SL. at sha peice Jousary oar willing t 
THE SHADYSIDE FARMS.NorthBenton,0 


- AUCTIONEERS J 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. . Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’! School of Avevtoneteine, N. 
Sacramento Blyd., Chicago, Il. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


High Grade Holstein Heifers For Sale 
market at, present for a few. or & carload 











If in 
of choice heifers, I we a nice lot to select from 
@ reasonable 
EVAN DAVIS, JB., WEST. WINFIELD, N. ¥% 
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sold all he 
had, and 
could have 
sold more if 
he had had 
them 


Korndyke. 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


Gentlemen : 
the Holstein calves that I had, and I could have 
sold fifty more if I had had them. They were 
all sired by the great bull, Colantha Champion 


you will hear from me with an advertisement. 


Pennsylvania. 





New York City, N. Y 
The adv. in your paper sold all 







Soon as I have some more for sale 







Yours very truly, 
G. F. HORTON 




















3-year-old daughter 


1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN I YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd 


We offer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 24, Born January 19, 1915 


He is 75% the blood A our two herd sires, being sired by K: 
AL f King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. Price 


gs. H.xNAppeson, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


Pontiac Josey and out of a 19 Ib. junior 
50. For full information address 


FABIUS, N.Y. 














Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Half a million pure-bred Holsteins. There are 
in the United States nearly half a million pure- 
bred Holsteim-Friesian cattle, and this number 
is being increased at the average of sixty thousand 
annually. To the man who considers dairy farm- 
ing as a business proposition, the fact that these 
figures represent the actual growth of the “‘Black- 
and- White” breed in this country since 1871 is a 
powerful testimony that the profits which breeders 
and owners of Holsteins enjoy are most satis- 
factory. Investigate the big ‘‘Black-and- Whites.” 


Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets. 


The Holstein- Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 








Spot Farm Holsteins $15 


Supply sold to August ist, place 
our order now for 7-8 Holstein 
eifer calves $15 each.expreas paid 

in lots of & to deliver in Sept. 

Oct. and Nov. 12 registered 

A $150. each. 


ll registered 
heifer calves $100 each, registered 
bulls $25 up. 2 carloads ot high grade 
— registered and high grade 
3 and Berkshire pigs. 


John C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 

















40 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 3 YEARS OLD 


30 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


MING 2 YEARS O 


40 YOUNG SPRINGER COWS 


E, J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, NEW YORK 











See ee 
Two Yearling Guernsey 


BULLS 
for Sale 


Nicely marked and good 
individuals. 
Prices reasonable. 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM 
Chazy, New York = 





LNA 






nn 





UNAM 





Ln 


vaste Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


150 cows, extra high grades, due to freshen 
in August, September and October. With 
proper care these cows will milk 9000 to 
11,000 pounds of milk per year. ALL in calf 
to full a bulls. 


30 just fresh; .0t & poor 
milker” “x the bunch. 

10 —— bulls. 

20 registered cows in calf to Cornu- 
copla "orndyke Pontiac. 

25 extra high grade heifer calves 
10 days old. 


Bell Phone 14, F. 5, 


= Department O 
= John B. Webster, 


Cortland, N. Y. 











Springdale Farms 


Registered and High Grade 
Holstein Cows and Heifers 


75 cows due to freshen in A and Septem- 
ber. 75 cows will freshen in and No- 
100 two and three-year-old heifers 


vember. Also 
all in calf by registered ~~ oo 
Also grade heifer calves six 
months old. Write for a me - description. 
Better come and see them. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
Cortland New York 














Heifer Calves 


days. of 
: . cows with large official records. 
: for priceg and pedigree. 
: BRADLBY FULLER, UTICA, 


» 


N. Y. 











MA PLE LAWN N HOLSTEINS 


25 High Grade FY olstein Cows 


that will freshen in Sept. and Oct. One 
carload of —_ and 2-year-olds, $43 
each. High grade Holstein heifer and 
bull calves, $10 and $12. Booking orders 
for later shipment of calves. 

A. R. ROWE & SON, TRUXTON, N. Y. 


For Sale—300 Head 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 — 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this fal 

over 100 head of registered cows pe 
heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 


J. R, FROST MUN NSVILLE, m. ¥. 
0. & W. R. R. STATION MUNN: 


$150.00 


BUYS A YEARLING HOLSTEIN BULL 
ready for service; dam has a 29.12-pound record 
if interested write for extended pedigree. 

W. H. MACE, ° - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


SPLENDID BULL CALVES 


two to five months old, sired by our great bull, King 
Prilly Konigen, whose dam made 37.44 Ibs. butter in 
7 days from 610 lbs. of milk testing 4.91% fat. Calves 
largely white and splendid individuals, from tested 
dams. F. A. TINKER . HERKIMER, N. Y. 

= Dec. 9, Sire’s 


$50 BUY dam mado 35. 1 ‘ibs. at 3 


years, her ful) sister 36.15 Ibs., and her own dam 
30.47 Ibs. Calf’s on on a son of Sir Korndyke 
Pontiac Artis. EB. H. STER, BARTON, N. Y. 
Ivory B. Foster, th x Y. Address Barton, N. Y. 


Hitllside Jersey Farm 


offers for sale two extra fine registered Jersey bulls, 
seven months old. Price $50 each. 


Eugene F. Wells, BR. F. D. 3, Box 70, Tully, N. Y. 














POCO ees 











large, handsome calf, 
19 





.weighing 800 Ibs. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





SWINE BREEDERS 





FALL COWS FOR SALE 


My entire dairy of fall cows, consisting of about 
thirty large, high grade } mye due to freshen in 
A . September and Oct . 
as I have kept them for ong ‘om use and am selling 

ause I have a lot of heifers. I have belonged to 
a@ cow testing association for two years and can show 
that these cows paid a very large profit, besides 
testing high in butter fat. They are heavy cows and 
will. make fine ones to ship, and will be sold in the 
next twenty days, as many will then be fresh. Alli 
in calf to thoroughb mall, 

Write or “phone 2 F 12 Truxton. 
J. A. LONERGAN, - - TRUXTON, N. Y. 





A Son of a Fine Sire 
FIRST $75 TAKES - 


CHECK HIM 


Holstein Friesian Bull calf—son of 321b. sire. Dam. 
cow of fine capacity. A bargain for someone— 
Speak quick. 


Stevens Brothers Co., 





Liverpool, N. Y. 














COUNTRY LIFE FARM OFFERS 
Holstein bull, born Dec, 18, 1915, sired by Colantha 
Beauty Segis, Pa 101844, who at 4 years of age is 
the sire of 0. daughters, both of them junior 
2-year-olds. Thess are his oldest daughters and the 
first ones to be tested. He will have a lot more as 
soon as they are old enough to test. The dam of this 
bull is an 18.41 Ib. junior 2-year-old, daughter of 
Angele Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th, sire of if 
R. O. daughters at 6 years of age. 
“ans one straight calf, in fine condition, and will please any- 

x nearest dams of _ bull average 25.64 8. butter, 
540 Ibs. milk in 7 days. Price $75. f.0.b cars here, with all papers. 
H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


sore AIRVIEW FARM 
TORMENTOR«S | Erseys 


**Production our Watchword”’ 3 
We have just reteived from the press our Spring = 
1916 Bull List. It will pay you to send for it. 


RAYMOND L. PIKE, Mégr., Geneva, Ohio = 








seveaeeenenaener 








Hceaceaerneeenerenaty 


Registered FI olsteins 


Carload of yearling heifers, well bred, nicely 
marked, no culls, not bred now but will breed = 
same to 80 Ib bull if desired. Carload nice grade 
yearlings, also 2-yr olds and fall cows. MRegis- = 
tered cows of all kinds. Write your wants. 


J. A. Leach, Cortland, New York : 











BERKSHIRES 


A few — sows bred to Superb Tad, 
due to farrow in July and August, $50 each 
Young pigs $12.50 each. 

“Size as weil as Quality’* our motto 
KNOB HILL FARM, HONESDALE, PENN 





ouT 


A Son of Superb Lad 98", 


Daughter of Artful Belles Masterpiece 7th 

An outstanding 3-months-old boar perfect in every 

respect. First check of $30 gets him. Should sell at 

double the price in any good Berkshire sale. 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 

G. Smith & Sons, Inc., Seelyville, Pa 








SOLD? 


Woodrow Farm*t? 


We beg to announce that we have nothing to offer : 
for sale until after the first of the year, when : 
6 will have some outstanding bred sows and gilts. 


w 
A. A. Buckley, ‘‘Woodrow” Farm, Broad Axe, Pa 


Hinchey Husemad 


Nan aannne 


A ee 








offers for sale 2 Berkshire boar pigs, born Apr 
1916. These pigd are nice individuals and well 
grown. Price $15 F. QO. B. Rochester, N. Y. 


W. 8. HINCHEY, 


Registered Berkshires 


Both sexes. Ry Successor’s Longfellow, No, 1805! 

one of the greatest boars living, and Rival’s Fav te 4 
15th, No, 211282 These pigs are nine weeks oid 
Write for prices Bradley Fuller, Utica, N. Y 


P. 0. 729, Rochester, N. ¥ 








Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Eighty selected young sows, safe with pig for fai! 
litters by the service of massive boars. Many of ihe 
sows are themselves from litters of twelve to fifteen 
Send ror list. 

H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N. ¥ 


Sheidon Farm 


Registered Duroc pigs of both sexes. Bred sows, sei» 
ice boars. Best of breeding. C. B. Barnes, Oxford, N. Y 


Mulefoot Hogs 


Oldest breeder in the state. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SaMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, © 














Vanderkamp Farms 
JUDGE SEGI The only one of the breed 


to have a b. junior 
3-year-old daughter and a yearling 2i-Ib. daughter. 
The best son of the great King Segis. JUDGE SEGIS 
has now 18 two-year-two-months-old daughters aver 
aging 17.355 Ibs., with 4.20% fat, for 7 days. Hv 
has five three-year-three-months-old daughters aver- 
aging 26.511 lbs. butter in 7 days with Rete fat, 
and 105.129 Ibs. in 30 days with 4.27% f: 

A few of his bull calves for sale. From A. R. “O. dams. 
F. C. SOULH & SONS, : SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Lakeside Stock Farm 


offers some choice bred heifers, heifer calves, 
young cows and bulls of the highest breeding, all 
pure bred and registered and of high quality. 


E. A. POWELL 
904 W. Genesee Street, Syracuse, New York 








FOR SALE Best bid up to Aug. 20 takes 
Guernsey bull, one year, Sire, 
Langwater Jewel; dam, Mashers Flothorne, sire, 


Masher Sequel, dam, Flothorne of Grassland. 


~ ey 
individual. d, L. 


Inspection invited. Glenby, Glen Hea 





Holstein- Friesian Bull ready for Aug. and Sept. use, 
Price $100. Aliso two youngsters 
from a 32-Ib. sire and proven dams for $45 and $50. 
Send for photos and breeding. BROWN BROS., 
Ideal Dairy Farm, Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 


SWINE BREEDERS 








«« Tywacana Berkshires 


Sows bred to Successor’s Longfellow, 
180594, admittedly one of the great- 
est boars in America. Alo service 
boars and Spring pigs, both sexes. 
Write for circular. 


TYWACANA FARMS 
4. E. Wright, Supt. Box 69, Farmingdale, L.I.,N.¥. 





Riverside Stock F arm 


bull ready f andson of 
Sy 2? ‘De Kol and the Tine of “une Pontiacs. 
pedigree to 


Price $100. Write for 
A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


For Sa le 2 Holstein Heifers 


Sired by 2% pound bull, one-half white, also 
bull calf—all registered. 
WM. K. CREASY, R.F.D. No.1, 


“nde Holstein Heifers ' 


—— and two yeare old. 25cows to freshen. in 
August and September. 
FRED J. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N.Y., ‘Phone 337 


$ Recisterse Guernsey Cows 
Good ones. Come and see them. Good bull calf at 
dson of Langwater 


$50. Gran Peerless. 
CLAIB G. WEEKS, ° - SURPRISE, N. Y. 








Catawisea, Pa. 











Grade Guernsey Cattle 
Heifers, bred heifers. cows and bul Photos on_re- 
quest. Also —- swine. coe LAWN FARM, 
Bird-in-Hand, Box Lance. 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 
the 30-ib, ull bait it"Korndyis Eciantha Prince. Price 100 


MSPORT, P 








SERVICE BUL King 


Kin the the “Ponti 
acs, out of 15%-pound, 3 ear-old, 4-5" white, 








LARGE PROLIFIC 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for 
service. Write your wants to 


HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 











Berkshires of Quality 


In this time of preparedness, Foerane Foss. 





some show 
— = Batlsfaction —t-—*, Prices consistent 
th qua 
J.T. Hogsett, “Mer. Townsend Farms, New London, 0. 


as al Berkshires 


Herd Fer + Matoctic Be Boy, 146467. Meontor’s 
Masterpiece 2d, 195711, "Duke 50th h, 168400. 
Let us quote you on a f ion gilt, or a young 
boar, special price on a trio. 

BEDMINISTER FARMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. 


Penshurst Berkshires 


Thirty ehoice sows and gilts bred fee 
fall litters. All guaranteed. Blood o 
Rival’s Lord Premier and heasterpioce, 

















Write for private sale list. 











SARARAMA FARM. Seve “es te 


Narberth, Pa, 


Penshurst Farm, 


Big Type Poland China 


Serviceable boars and sows. Spring and fall pigs 
Write your wants and I will tell you the nearest f 
have to your wants. George Sprague, R. 2, Grafton, O 


Meadowview Berkshires 
are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA 








Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the beset types. Both sexes, nit 
akin, at right prices 
HOMB FARM, - 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUKOC PIGS 
Both sexes. Best of breeding. Prices reasonabte 
W. E. BOWEN, RB. F. D. 2. SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill, N. Y 


Will offer on Laer for sale 


If you need a good herd boar, ask for prices 
BAST VIEW FARM, LINWOOD, N. Y 


CENTER VALLEY, PA 














: DUROC JERSEY SWINE 
Kinderhook POIaiuns Assn 
Headquarters in the east for registered stock of all ages 
Best of breeding. Free from disease. Pairs not related 
Cc. M. Palmer, Sec-Treas., RFD Br 15, Valatie, N. ¥ 


‘d Registered M > 

For Sale Ret'v4 Poland Chinas 
Sows bred to farrow in August, and a choice lot of 
pigs. Write for special 30-day prices on young pigs 
Write today. G. S. HALL, Farmdale, Ohiv 








Registered service 
boars, open sows 
Write 





Large Prolific Durocs 
spring pigs. Breeding, quality, and prices right. 
for description and prices. 

D.JH. DREISBACH, Box 75, 


Registered Berkshires 


Satisfaction guaredtesd. Write your wants 
H. GRIMSHAW, NORTH EAST, PA 


West’s Big Type Duroc Hogs 


220 Ibs. at 5 mos. 30 select March boars. Pigs réady 
to ship June 1. A hood show sows and bred gilts 
J. M. WEST, - CYNTHIANA, OHIO 


O. I. C. and CHESTER WHITE 


PIGS Fine registered sow pigs, April and May 


farrow, $10 each. : 5 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, N. ¥ 


Ellenhurst Berkshires 


May and June farrow. Large litters. Prices tight. 
L. C. TOMKINS, - - ELLENTON, PA 
Mellow, 


POLAND CHINA lnreo tbe, Boring 
pigs, either sex; winter boars ready for service. Best 
of blood. Prices right. Write — wants. 

RITCHEY AND. BROKAW, RB. D. 2, FL USHING, 0. 


Kingston, Ross Co., O 

















smooth, 








Mention American Agricultur- 

ist when you write to any of 

our advertisers, and you will 
get a very prompt reply. 
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American Agriculturist 


New Patterns and Embroideries 


New clothes and pretty fancywork make an appeal to women, even in hot weather 


Evening 
GRACE BULKLEY 
The long hot day is ended, 
The sun sinks in the west, 
Welcome the cool of evening 
Welcome the night of rest. 


The birds, that in the shadows 
Have hidden all day long, 

Now venture forth at twilight 
To sing their good-night song. 


The flowers that drooped and withered 
In noon-day’s heat and glare, 
Refreshed by dew-wet breezes 

Send forth their perfume rare. 


The stars begin to glimmer, 
fhe moon sheds softest light 
The long hot day is over; 

Oh, weary world good-night. 





Sympathetic Illness 
HILDA RICHMOND 

One of the things that has caused 
physicians to exclude guests from the 
sick room, particularly when the 
patient is very weak, is the curious 
fact that the invalid can easily 
imagine he has a number of diseases 
or a single one from simply hearing 
about them. It might be supposed 
that the people who do this are nerv- 
ous, weak-minded and flabby when in 
normal condition, but they are not. 
Strong men and women who scorn the 
idea of “nerves” are as apt to become 
the victims of these vague fancies as 
delicate persons. In fact, sometimes 
they are more susceptible to whims 
than persons who have been ill or 
delicate much of their lives. The 
genial head of a large hospital said 
not long ago with a little laugh, ““Doc- 
tors and nurses are the meanest pa- 
tients we have,” and he himself was a 
skilled physician. 

If it were not so dangerous it would 
really be amusing to watch the de- 
velopment of the idea in the mind of 
the patient. A friend comes in and 
with the best intention in the world 
relates the details of a sickness he 
had some time in his life, and forth- 
with the patient on the bed declares 
that he has those very symptoms. The 
doctor is sent for and finds the pa- 
tient much excited and really worse, 
but not from the imaginary cause. So 
largely does the mind rule the body in 
case of sick people that every sug- 
gestion in the sick room should be 
cheerful “If you can’t talk cheerful 
don’t come in,” was the greeting a 
sensible old lady used to give folks at 
the door of the sick room, and she en- 
forced that rule rigidly. Many a sick 
person has lost ground by simply lis- 
tening to tales of illness even when he 
did not imagine he had the disease 
himself. 

Not so long ago a man who had 
never been ill a day in his life was 
taken down with grippe and as his 
case was not dangerous it really was 
very funny for his family. First he 
wanted to send for the dentist and 
have every tooth pulled because they 
all ached out of sympathy with the 
other parts of his body, and after that 
came other diseases in rapid succes- 
sion. Anything anybody every had 
that he heard of he immediately ap- 
propriated for his own and really had 
to be restrained from buying every 
kine of patent medicine well-meaning 
visitors’ prescribed. Of course, during 
the the grippe the entire body is 
more or less affected so it was easy 
to imagime that he had’ every ill flesh 
is heir to. 

But the important thing is to ex- 
clude visitors who will talk about 
sickness, particularly when the patient 
is “on the mend.” The tedious days 
of convalescence are often harder for 
the family and patient to bear than 
the days of real illness, particularly 
for the family. People who are 
kindly and considerate in health and 
when sickness is at its hight often be- 
come peevish and all but unbearable 
when getting well. This is not to be 
wondered at as there is little to think 
of and still less to do in the long days. 
If only visitors used “gumption” and 
talked about pleasant things, and if 
they would only stay a reasonable 
time they would be so welcome in the 
sick room, 

When the sick people get well they 
are ready to laugh at their whims and 
often they are forever cured of telling 
of illnesses in sick rooms. They know 
from experience what harm it does. 
Also they refrain from prescribing for 
friends, for they can look back to 
times of argument and pitched bat- 
tles because their relatives would not 
go post haste and buy every known 
remedy mentioned by guests. “I never 
knew till I got flat on my back,” said 
a strong man, “how things look to a 
sick person. I was determined to have 
an operation for appendicitis and gall 
stones and cancer and liver trouble in 
succession one day when my wife was 


too worn out to keep folks from see- 
ing me. I1 can see now what a goose 
I was, but it looked hard that day to 
have people refuse my dearest wish. 
You don’t catch me hashing up tales 
of sickness to sick or well nowadays.” 

Always talk health, but particularly 
in a sick room. It has an encourag- 
ing effect and helps the patient almost 
as much as medicine. Telling about 
illness does no good and it may do 
positive harm. About one-third of the 
trouble in the world is sympathetic or 
imaginary trouble, and there is no 
time for developing imaginary dis- 
eases like the slow “getting-well days” 
of a grown-up invalid. 





Report of the Specialists 


Twenty-five bacteriologists and spe- 
cialists from the principal cities of 
the east, who have been studying the 
epidemic of infantile paralysis for two 
days in New York city, made a report 
containing their recommendations to 
the commissioner of health. 

The following points in the report 
are interesting to those outside the 
medical fraternity: 

That the weight of their opinion 
favors the view that infantile paraly- 
sis is mainly spread through personal 
contact, although it is possible to 
transmit it through the bite of insects. 
That undoubtedly the spread of the 
epidemic comes from the unreported 
and unquarantined cases. Therefore, 
stress is laid on two things. First, the 
early recognition and notification of 
the disease, and second, the imme- 
diate isolation of patients in cases of 
suspicious illness. All knowledge used 
in checking the spread of other in- 
fections should be used, particularly 
personal hygiene, cleanliness of per- 
son and surroundings, and care of 
food, which should be thoroughly 
cooked. 

That satisfactory isolation is 
secured only in hospitals and that 
thorough protection for the public is 
only obtained through hospital care 
of the patients is also strongly em- 
phasized in the report. 





Summer Recipes 
MES E. 0, SWOPE 

PEACH BUTTER—To make peach 
butter, pare ripe peaches and put 
them into a preserving kettle with a 
sufficient amount of water to boil 
them soft, then beat them through a 
colander removing the stones. To 
each quart of peaches put one. and 
one-half pounds of sugar and boil all 
together for an hour. Stir often so 
they will not burn. Put up in stone 
or glass jars and set away in a cool, 
dry place for future use. 

STUFFED TOMATOES—Scoop out the 
center of nice ripe tomatoes. Sprinkle 
the inside with salt and pepper. 
Chop up an onion very fine and mix 
with one-half cup of bread or cracker 
crumbs and the same of bacon or 
any kind of meat will answer the pur- 
pose very well. Bake for half an 





hour and serve hot with the follow- 
ing dressing: Melt one. tablespoon of 
butter and add to it one tablespoon 
of flour, stirring this until smooth 
and a nice brown. Then add three- 
fourths cup stock, the juice and pulp 
of the tomatoes, salt and pepper, and 
if it is desired, use one tablespoon of 
chopped green pepper, one teaspoon 
onion juice and let all simmer for ten 
minutes, when it will be ready for 
use. This is fine. 

TOMATO MINCPMEAT — Take one 
peck of green tomatoes and chop 
them up fine, then drain off all juice, 
add as much water as juice drained, 
and boil. After this add’ six pounds 
granulated sugar, three pounds raisins 
and two tablespoons each of cinna- 
mon, cloves, nutmeg, allspice and 
sa]. Boil the mixture until well 
done, then add one cupful of vinegar, 
Boil this again for a short time only, 
then can in the usual way. This will 
keep all winter, and it will be hard 
to distinguish from the _ regular 
mincemeat as the taste is about the 
same, 





Understand First 
A. D. GRAY 

There is one very important thing 
which should be impressed upon all 
those who have the training of little 
children. Understand first, the child’s 
point of view, before punishment of 
any kind is given. Injustice is often 
done a timid child, because the parent 
or the teacher is too hurried or too 
impatient, to find out all the facts in 
the case. 

While visiting in a family recently, 
I saw a little boy of eight or nine 
years do a certain thing that he had 
been told not to do. The mother’s 
patience in talking to him about it, 
and finding out why he had dis- 
obeyed, made me speak of it to her 
later. I am never too busy to give 
Robert the time he needs, she said, 
“Iam giving him a lesson in fairness 
and justice at the same time. 

“Nerves or uncontrolled temper in 
a mother are often the reason for 
nerves and uncontrolled temper in 
the young people later on. 

“T shall never forget something that 
happened when I was nine; I am 
now, but it hurts me yet when I re- 
member it. 

“We ‘had company for dinfier, man 
important, and rather pompous judge 
from an adjoining state. 

“Even the boys stood in awe of 
him, and as I was a timid little girl, 
my only hope was that: he would not 
notice me at all. 

“The fear of it spoiled my dinner, 
but it was not until it was half over, 
and I was getting a little more com- 
fortable, that he began to question 
the boys. 

“He asked John, Henry and David, 
in turn, what they were studying in 
arithmetic. 

They all answered promptly while 
I stared miserably at my plate, know- 
ing that my turn was coming. 








Charming Frocks for the Last Hot Days and the First Cool Ones 


“And what are you doing in arith- 
metic, Harriet?”- he asked: “I—I 
don’t know, sir,” I faltered. 

“Of course you know, child,” father 
said impatiently. “Answer the Judge 
at once, what are you doing in arith- 
metic?” ° 

“I—I truly don’t know,’ I repeated; 
Father grew almost angry, and even 
mother looked annoyed it . seemed 
such a simple question. 

“You aren’t a little goose, Harriet,” 
said father; “and you must certainly 
know what you are studying.” 

I was very fond of father, and this 
settled it for me. 

“Honest truly, father,” I sobbed, “I 
don’t know’’; and I was sent weeping 
from the table. 

“When mother questioned me later, 
she understood, but it was too late 
then to save me the sense of injustice 
and shame that I still remember. 

“You see, mother,” I explained, “‘we 
just got into it this morning, and I 
forget its name. It’s just cutting up 
oranges and apples into pieces, and— 
and counting their parts.” 


Fail! Fail! . 

In the lexicon of youth which fate re- 
serves 

For a bright manhood, there is no such 
word as fail. 





{Bulwer Lytton. 





Six Attractive Models 


All of the dresses shown on this 
page are cut on new lines and are 
adaptable to many materials. 


7156—Misses’ Dress—This charming 
frock has a waist closed in surplice 
style and has the bolero effect. The 
open neck is trimmed with flare col- 
lar and small revers, the fronts are 
full and the back is plain. The skirt 
has a raised waistline and consists of 
a series of narrow flounces joined 
each to _ the lower edge of the one 
above it! The pattern is cut in sizes 
14, 16, 18 and 20 years.. Medium 
size requires 3% yards of 45-inch 
material and %-yard of 18-inch lace. 

7229—Misses’ Dress — This smart 
little frock has a plain underwaist, 
with front closing, a wide, flat collar 
and long or short sleeves. Over this 
is slipped. the. overblouse,. which has 
box plaits folded into front and back 
and which overhangs the skirt. This 
skirt is made with two gores and has 
two narrow box plaits in front and 
two in the back. The pattern is cut 
in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 
Medium size requires for skirt and 
overblouse 3% yards 44-inch mate- 
rial for underwaist, 15% yards 36-inch 
material. : 

7118 — Misses’ Dress — Plain and 
striped materials are. very prettily 
combined in making this dress. The 
front and back are in one piece and 
the body and sleeve sections are in 
one. The skirt consists of a gathered 
upper part attached to a_ circular 
lower part. The pattern is cut in sizes 
14 to 20 years. Size 16 years requires 
2% yards 36-inch plaid and 2% yards 
50-inch serge. 

7292—Misses’ Dress—This natty 
costume has the fronts of the blouse 
trimmed to give the bolero’ effect. 
This trimming may be omitted and 
only the plain vest used. The collar is 
joined to the vest and if the long 
sleeves are shortened they are finished 
with a cuff. The skirt may be made 
all in one length, or with a second 
piecing around the bottom.. The pat- 
tern is cut in sizes 14 to 20 years. 
Medium size requires 5 yards of 36- 
inch material and %-yard of plain 
material. 

7461—Ladies’ Dress—This ‘Ytery 
smart dress has a narrow vest in front 
with sides joining to it and with small 
bib or plastron above the belt. The 
sleeves are very loose with a deep 
cuff. A one-piece skirt completes the 
dress and this may be gathered or 
plaited at the top and made with or 
without the trimming bands. The 
pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches 
bust ‘measure. Medium size requires 
35 yards of 36-inch taffeta and 1% 
yards of 44-inch serge or broad- 
cloth. 

7332—Ladies’ Dress—Made in the 
overblouse style the bodice of this 
dress is much cut away in front and 
is sleeveless, worn over a guimpe with 
wide collar and: full length sleeves. 
The skirt has four gores, with a small 
reversed plait at the lower end of 
each seam. The pattern is cut in 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires for dress, 5% 
yards of 44-inch material for the 
guimpe, two yards of 36-inch material. 


Price of any of the above patterns 
10 cents each. Order by numbcr 


from our Fashion Department, care 


of this paper. : 
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Another Man’s Shoes 


An exciting mystery story — By Victor Bridges 


In the Night---VIII 


mi ITH memories of the 
previous evening in 
my mind, the first 
thing I did on reach- 
ing my sitting room 
was to walk across to 
the recess and pull 
back the curtain that 
covered it. Of course, 

would be empty, but 





I knew it 
at the back of my mind I some- 
how or other had a ridiculous hope 
that I should find Mercia standing 
there, pistol in hand, and that deli- 


cious, half-sorrowful, half-scornful 
expression on her face. I believe I 
would willingly have risked ducking 
another bullet if by so doing I could 
have insured her presence. 

But the recess was void—quite un- 
doubtedly and stupidly void; and 
with a feeling of disappointment I 
sat down in a chair and began to 
open Northcote’s correspondence. It 
contained nothing of any particular 
importance to me, consisting for the 
most part of bills and circulars, with 
one or two business letters that I 
contented myself with just glancing 
through. I had had enough of business 
for one day. 

As I was looking at the last of 
them I heard Francis enter my bed- 
room. After moving about for sev- 
eral minutes, apparently putting 
things straight for the night, he 
tapped gently at the sitting room 
door and then opened it. 

“Your room is quite ready now, 
sir,” he observed. 
“Thank you, 

“Good night.” 

“Good night, sir.” 

He withdrew noiselessly and went 
out through the bedroom, shutting 
the door behind him. 

I waited until he had time to reach 
the basement, and then, getting up 
from my chair, I began to take one 
or two simple steps toward securing 
my position. Although in my heart I 
believed the wire to be a false alarm, 
it seemed to me that there would be 
no harm in adopting a few obvious 
precautions. 

So, after lighting a pipe, I pro- 
ceeded to indulge in a _ thorough 
search both of the bedroom and the 
sitting room. Having satisfied myself 
that there were no strangers or bombs 
lurking about, I locked both doors 
and carefully inspected the fastenings 
of the windows. . 

These were quite secure; indeed, so 
far as I could see, there was no way, 
short of gunpowder or a false key, by 
which anyone could enter either 
room without my _ assistance. To 
make matters doubly safe, however, 
I collected all the fire irons from the 
two grates (reserving only a poker 
for personal use in case of necessity) 
and deposited them in two heaps—one 
in front of each door. 

IT am a light sleeper, and I reck- 
oned that anyone making a forcible 
entrance from outside would do so to 
a musical accompaniment that would 
at once disturb my slumbers. Then, 
with a mind relieved, I leisurely un- 
dressed myself and got into bed. 

There was an electric lamp on the 
table beside me, but by way of a re- 
serve light I stuffed a box of matches 
beneath my pillow. My trusty poker 
I placed down the side of the bed 
under the top blanket, ready to my 
hand should I be unseasonably | dis- 
turbed. One last lool round satisfied 
me that my preparations were dis- 
tinctly efficient. 

As I flicked off the light and lay 
back on my pillow, I felt a kind of 
half hope that there might really be 
something genuine in the warning I 
had received. It seemed a pity to 
have taken so trouble for 
nothing. 


The Step in the Room 


Going to sleep is always a more or 
less instantaneous business with me, 
and, as far as I know, this night 
was no exception to the rule. At all 
events, I have no recollection of any- 
thing between the time I was finger- 
ing the handle of my poker in a kind 
of dreamy satisfaction and the mo- 
ment when I started up suddenly in 
bed with the faint chink of fire irons 
still sounding in my ears. ~ 

I woke with all my faculties keenly 
on the alert. Everything round me 
was in utter darkness, and my hand 
went out instinctively and closed 
upon the electric switch. 

I must have stayed like that for 
several seconds. My heart was beat- 
ng rapidly, but I don’t think I felt 
the least afraid. 

Then I heard the door close very 
gently, and someone take a step for- 
ward into the room. Without making 
& sound, I reached under the clothes 


Francis,” I said. 


much 


with my disengaged hand and stealth- 
ily withdrew my trusty poker. Hav- 
ing secured this, I wriggled over into 
such a position that I should be fac- 
ing the intruder, and thén, without 
further hesitation, I pressed down 
the switch. 

My intention was either to hurl the 
poker directly the light went up, or 
else to take a flying jump from the 
bed and land my visitor a good swipe 
over the head before he could defend 
himself. It all depended u,on whether 
he was carrying a revolver. 

Unfortunately, neither of these ex- 
cellent designs materialized. 

The switch went down with a sharp 
snap, but instead of a blaze of light 
flooding the room, everything re- 
mained in darkness. 

I can tell you I didn’t stop to won- 
der what had happened. The danger 
of my position struck me with a bang, 
and in less time than it takes to say 
I had hurled myself sidewise off the 
bed in the oppositie direction from 
the door. 

I was only just in time. 


; The Fight 


Almost before I reached the floor I 
heard the crash of an overturning 
table, and then something came down 
on the pillow with a wicked thud that 
made the whole bedstead tremble. 

I fell heavily full-length on the 
carpet, but it is extraordinary what 
activity danger will occasionally lend 
one. No cat could have _ recovered 
her feet more nimbly or leaped back 
into the darkness with such masterly 
Swiftness. The wall of the room 
was-only about a yard away, and I 
fetched up against it with a jar that 
nearly knocked the breath out of my 
body. There I stood, panting and 


shaken, but with the poker still 
griozee affectionately in my right 
and. 


It was not exactly an inspiriting 
situation—especially to a man in 
pajamas and bare feet. The only 
bright spot about it was that my visi- 
tor, having bungled his first shot, 
was no better off than I was. 

Indeed, if, as I imagined, he was 
None other than my new retainer, I 
held the trump card of being a good 
way the heftier of the two. I 
couldn’t picture myself being slaugh- 
tered by Francis, even in the dark. 

Crouching down against the wall, I 
peered out into the blackness in front 
of me and listened intently. 

Since his first magnificent slap at 
the bed my visitor had apparently 
rested on his laurels. I could hear 
him breathing quickly, but beyond 
that there was not the faintest sound. 
Not knowing what had happened to 
me, he was evidently waiting for in- 
spiration. 

I did some rapid but necessary 
thinking. 

If I called out for help, it was just 

possible that I should be sealing my 
fate; for should he be armed with a 
revolver as well as his other weapon, 
he would doubtless blaze away in the 
direction of my voice. Apart from 
this, I felt a very strong desire to 
settle the matter without assistance 
from anyone. 
‘ My best plan seemed to be to get 
to close quarters, trusting to Prov- 
idence and the poker that I should 
get my slam in first.. With this object 
in view, I began to creep noiselessly 
along the wainscoting, keeping my 
back against the wall. 

At the third step I ran against a 
small picture, which swung sideways 
and fell from its nail with a nerve- 
shaking crash. In a second I had 
dropped to the floor, where I 
crouched breathlessly, waiting the ex- 
pected shot. 

None came, however: only a slight 
movement from the direction of the 
bed told me that my visitor was on 
the alert. I stayed as I was, straining 
my ears to catch the smallest sound: 
and-then, very faint but just audible 
to my excellent sense of hearing, 
came the stealthy tread of an ad- 
vancing footstep. 

During the next moment my mind 
worked pretty quickly. It was either 
a case of waiting where I was or else 
rushing forward and lashing out 
blindly into the dark. . 

Which I should have done TI can’t 
say, for it was at that crucial in- 
stant my hand happened to touch the 
corner of the picture which had just 
fallen from the wall. 

Never until then had art properly 
appealed to me. I clutched that 
blessed frame with the gratitude of a 
starving man who had suddenly 
stumbled upon food, and changing the 
poker over to my left hand, rose 
swiftly and joyously to my feet. 

At the slight noise which I made 

footsteps stopped. I knew, how- 


the 
ever. that my visitor must be des. 


Pperately near, and for a tense second 
we both stood in absolute silence, each 
of us holding his breath for fear of 
betraying himself to the other. 

Then out of the blackness ahead of 
me came the faintest possible rustle. 
Like a flash I whipped back my right 
hand and hurled the picture with all 
the force I could straight at the 
sound. 

I rather think it must have landed 
on the bridge of my visitor's nose, 
Since no other point of contact could 
have produced such a yelp of sur- 
prised agony as that which cleft the 
darkness. 

I did not wait to jeer, but, ducking 
down again, took a couple of hasty 
steps to the left in the direction of 
the door. He evidently heard me, 
for, rushing forward, he landed a 
vicious smack on the _ wall, just 
above my head, bringing down the 
plaster in a scattering shower. 

I retaliated with a furious swipe at 
the empty air that nearly put my 
shoulder out, and then, feeling that 
so far I had had all the best of the 
duel, I leaped back out of range. How 
the contest would have ended good- 
ness knows, for at that moment it 
was cut short by an unexpected inter- 
ruption. 

From the passage outside came the 
noise of hurrying footsteps; then the 
door of the room burst open, admitting 
array of light that seemed almost 
blinding after the total darkness. A 
figure appeared on the threshold—a 
tall figure in white, holding a candle 
in one hand and a stick of some sort 
in the other. 

I blame myself pretty badly for 
what happened next. If I had only 
had the sense of a caterpillar I should 
have dashed for the door, so cutting 


and anguish be thy 

lot ; 
Thy heart will cheer thee 
when the pain’s forgot; 


Do wrong for pleasure’s 
sake — then count thy 
gains, 

The pleasure soon de- 
parts, the sin remains. 





off all chance of my visitor’s escape. 
As it was, I’m blessed if I didn’t ac- 
tually jump away in the opposite di- 
rection, I suppose from some silly idea 
that I was going to be tackled by a 
fresh enemy. 

I realized my mistake at once, but 
it was too late. There was a swift 
rush of feet, a wild scuffle on the 
threshold, and then the candle went 
out and I heard Milford’s voice shout- 
ing for help. 

With an oath I hurled myself for- 
ward, stumbling blindly over the scat- 
tered fire irons. There was still a 
glimmer of light in the passage, and 
by its aid I could see two figures 
locked in a furious struggle. 

Just as I reached the door one*of 
them collapsed, and the other, break- 
ing free, leaped wildly for the head of 
the banisters. 

I was after him at once, and we 
went down that staircase in a way 
that would have put the fear of God 
into a couple of chamois. 

If the front door had been locked 
I should have had him. As it was, he 
just got it open in time, and taking 


_the steps with a flying jump, landed 


clear on the pavement outside. With 
a last effort, I hurled my poker at 
him through the gate, only missing 
him by the merest fraction. Then he 
was off, bolting down the street like a 
rabbit, and vanishing round the corner 
before you could count five. 

I walked out into the roadway and 
Picked up my weapon, Except for a 
solitary cat, scratching herself under 
the opposite lamp, Park Lane was ab- 
solutely deserted. As I stood for a 
moment, staring up and down the 
long, brilliantly li thoroughfare, I 
hear a neighboring clock strike three. 

Tam not a person who gives up very 
easily, especially when {'m annoyed, 
but, dressed as I was, any fuether pur- 
suit was out of the question. 

Ta dash down Piccadilly at thig 





hour of the night, clad only in pajamas 
and a poker, was to court a publicity 
that I was only too anxious to avoid. 
So, after a slight shiver, for my bare 
feet were beginning to get unpleasant 
ly cold, I retraced my steps into the 
house. 

As I closed the door I heard a kind 
of stifled sob from the back of the hall, 
and, looking up, I saw in the dim light 
two women crouching against the ban- 
isters. They were both in their night- 
dresses, and one of them, whom I rec- 
ognized as the parlor maid, had her 
hair streaming down over her shoul- 
ders. Very pretty hair it was, too. 

“It’s all right,”” I said comfortingly. 
“Nobody's hurt.” 

The elder of the two women—the 
cook, I suppose—bust into a torrent 
of hysterical relief. 


“Oh, sir! Oh, Mr Northcote! Oh 
dear, oh dear! We thought you were 
all killed!" 


Afterwards 


“Not a bit of it,” I said. “Go and 
put something on, and find out what's 
the matter with the electric light” 

My brisk and cheerful manner had 
the desired effect. Both women stopped 
sobbing, and, letting go each other’s 
hands, rose unsteadily to their feet. 
The parlor maid even found time to 
blush. 

There were two candles flickering 
away on the hall table, and taking 
one of them, I hastily mounted the 
stairs. As I came up I heard the sound 
of voices, and, reaching the landing, I 
found the faithful Milford apparently 
engaged in a wrestling match with a 
woman dressed as a nurse. When he 
saw me he gave a sort of gulp and sat 
oe abruptly on an oak chest behind 

m. 

“Well, Milford,” I said severely, 
“this is nice behavior for an invalid!’ 

He caught at: the wall to steady 
himself, and I saw that the front of 
his nightdress was stained with blood. 

“Are you hurt?” I asked quickly. 

He shook his head. 

“No, no, sir; I’m all right. It was 
} me other man—he was bleeding in the 

ace.” 

I turned to the nurse, who, I felt, 
deserved an explanation. 

“It was an attempt at robbery,” | 
explained shamelessly. “I got a new 
man in yesterday, and he must have 
come with a forged character. Any- 
way, when I woke up, I found him in 
my room; so, naturally, I tackled him. 
{ suppose you heard the noise down- 
stairs?” 

The nurse, who seemed to be a sin- 
gularly self-possessed lady, nodded her 
head. 

“My patient did,” she said, arrang- 
ing a shawl that she was carrying 
round Milford’s shoulders, “I tried to 
keep him in bed, but it was useless. 
He pushed me away and rushed up- 
stairs just as he was. All I could do 
was to follow him and light the 
candles.” 

“You couldn't have done anything 
better,” I observed. “But for them, 
God knows where we should have 


been. The blackguard had evidently 
been monkeying with the electric 
light.” 


“I was in the hall,” she went on, 
“when you rushed past. After you'd 
gone I hurried upstairs and found my 
patient trying to follow you. -I hope I 
did right in stopping him. You didn’t 
seem to be in much need of help.” 

“Of course you were right,” I said. 

Then, turning to Milford, I laid my 
hand on his shoulder. 

“You're a good friend, Milford,” I 
added, “but you’re a mighty bad pa- 
tient. You must go back to bed at 
once.” 

He smiled faintly, but made no an- 
swer. Lifting him to his feet, and sup- 
porting him with my arm, I helped 
him slowly downstairs—the nurse 
following. Just as. we reached the 
basement the electric light went up, 
and the parlor maid, this time, with 
the addition of a dressing gown, ap- 
peared in the passage. She still seemed 
a trifle embarrassed. 

“We found out what was the matter 
with the light, sir,” she said. “It had 
been turned off at the main switch.” 

“Well, that’s all right,” I said. “You 
and the cook go to bed now. There'll 
be no more trouble. It was only an 
attempt at burglary on the part of 
that new man I got in yesterday. He’s 
cleared out, and we can’t do anything 
more until the morning.” 


[To Be Continued.] 
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The Prize Pumpkins. 


Two-part story of Grandfather Elliot and his three grandchildren 


ZELIA MARGARET WALTERS 
Part I 

T WAS the first day of spring 

when you could really think of 

planting things, and Grandfather 
Elliott had brought his seed box out 
on the back porch. The Elliot grand- 
children stood round him to look, and 
also to listen, for usually whatever 
frandfather looked at he was re- 
minded of something that was good 
for a fine story. 

‘Guess I'll put in some oyster 
plants this year’’ mused grandfather, 
laying one packet aside. “And here's 
the star phlox that Emmy sent me, 
I'll try them this year. Want sonre 


for your posy bed, Puss?” 

“Yes, please,”” said Janet. 

“But oyster plants!” said Luican 
Elliot. ‘Are you joking, or are there 


truly some?” 

Lucian was Uncle Fred's adopted 
boy. He had been brought from the 
city only a few months ago. The other 

















The Popular American Game 


young Elliots liked him very much, 
but he didn’t know anything about 
country things. The boys didn't dare 
tease him this time because grand- 
father was there, and grandfather ex- 
plained fully about the oyster plant. 

“Pumpkins!” said grandfather 
opening the next package. “Jim sent 
them. They’re from his big pumpkin 
that took the prize at the fair out 
his way last fall. I don't know how 
big that fair was; he said it was the 
biggest he ever saw. But I remem- 
ber the time when I was a little 
shaver only 10 years old, and I raised 
a pumpkin that took a prize at our 
fair. Eighty-two pounds it was, and 
you can believe I didn’t carry it out 
to the wagon. My, but I was proud 
when I found the first prize ribbon on 
my pumpkin. I was pretty proud of 
the five dollars I got, too. I sort of 
hated to see the pumpkin cut up, 
only I knew you couldn't keep a 
pumpkin forever. So mother made 
the Thanksgiving pies of it, and what 
she and Aunt Susan couldn't use up 
had to go to the cows. Did you boys 
ever take a prize at the fair? You 
ought to try it sometime. Now if I 
divide these seeds up among you 
three boys will you try to raise a 
prize pumpkin among you?” 

“Oh, yes,” cried the boys eagerly. 

“Do you want some, Puss?” said 
grandfather. 

“No,” said Janet. “I'll make a 
prize pumpkin pie out of one of the 
leftover -pumpkins. You can give all 
the seeds to the boys.” 

Grandfather’ divided the seeds 
equally. Each boy got eleven, and 
then they raced off without waiting 
to hear about the rest of the box. It 
was rather characteristic that Chester 
asked his father what he ought to do 
to get the best results. Hugh got 
down a gardening book, and read all 
he could find about pumpkin culture, 
while Lucian ran home, and planted 
all his seeds in one spot without ask- 
ing a thing about it. It was only 
when he saw the cows walking over 
his seeds as they came up from pas- 
ture that evening that he realized he 
had selected a poor place. 

I told you that Lucian was an 
adopted boy from the city. He had 
never had any training, but he was a 
bright boy, and he wanted to learn to 
do everything well. His new mother 
had told him kindly that carelessness 
and haste were two faults he must 
overcome if he wanted to grow up 
to be a useful man. And here he had 
been very careless about those pre- 
cious seeds. Why, while he was 
planting them he had in fancy har- 
vested a mammoth pumpkin, taken 


the first prize, and spent the five dol- 
lars on gifts for his new father and 
mother and grandfather and Cousin 
Janet. He might give some little 
thing to Chet and Hugh, but he wasn’t 
very eager about that. Chet and Hugh 
teased him a great deal, and seemed 
to find his ignorance of country 
things very funny. 

Lucian’s first impulse was to dig 
the seeds up. Then he feared that 
might spoil them. 

‘I won't be hasty this time” he 
said, and he went to see Janet, who 
lived just across the road. 

“Of course you can dig them up,” 
said Janet. “You go and ask your 
father where you shall put them. 
And plant them in two hills, at least 
six feet apart, so if anything happens 
to one hill, you will have some left. 
And dig way down deep, and make 
the earth fine and soft. And ask 
your father for some fertilizer from 
the bags in the barn, and mix it in. 
Put about two inches of dirt on top of 
your seeds, and pat it down. Then 
put a little fence of sticks around, so 
no one walks on the little plants 
when they come up, and water the 
place good every day that it doesn't 
rain. When they come up you'll have 
to get some powder to put on the 
vines so the bugs will not eat them 
up. I don’t know what you call it, 
but your father will have some for 
the cucumber vines.” 

Lucian was deeply thankful for 
Janet's advice. He went back home, 
and Mr Elliot gave him a corner of 
the kitchen garden for his pumpkins. 
Then he went back to dig up the 
seeds. Unfortunately Chet and Hugh 
happened to come over while he was 
digging, and they teased him about 
planting his pumpkins where they 
would be handy for the cows. Janet 
had come over to superintend the 
planting, too, and she resented the 
teasing. 

“T'll bet Lucian has the  »prize 
pimpkin,” she exclaimed. 

“T'll bet he doesn’t,”’ cried Hugh. 

“I'm going to help him all I can,” 
cried Janet. 

“Well, you can if you want to, but 
both of you together don’t know 
enough to raise pumpkins. You're 
a nice one to think more of him than 
your real cousins.” 

“Hugh = Elliot, you know our 
mothers and fathers said that Lucian 
was to be just as real a cousin as any- 
body, and we weren’t to make a bit 
of difference. Your mother wouldn't 
like it if she heard that.” 

Janet Out of It 

“No, she wouldn't,” Hugh admitted. 
“And I didn’t mean that Lucian 
wasn't our cousin. But anyway, Chet 
and I have been your cousins the 
longest, and you oughtn’t always 
to favor Lucian.” 

“T don’t,” said Janet. “Of course I 
like you all alike, but Lucian doesn’t 
know about country things, and he 
needs my help the most, so I'm going 
to help him.” 

“Oh, well, what do we care. We 
don’t want a girl’s help, do we, 
Hugh?” cried Chet. “What does she 
know about growing things.” 

“Oh, she doesn’t,” said Janet. 
“Who had the .biggest pansies last 
year, and whose tomatoes were ripe 
first, I'd like to know?” 

“Oh, well!” said Chet, somewhat 
embarrassed. ‘“‘Pumpkins are differ- 
ent.” 

“T’ll tell you what,” said Lucian, 
‘let's all try as hard as we can, and 
whoever gets the prize divide it in 
four parts and all share _ alike. 
Then we'll all help each other, in- 
stead of trying to get ahead.” 

















Alice Wood and Her Pet Coons 
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“Yes,” said Janet, and, “yes” said 
Chet, who wasn’t very fond of garden- 
ing. But Hugh shook. his head. He 
meant to get the prize, and he had,a 
use for the. money, so he didn’t want 
to share it. 

“But we'll all try fair,” said Hugh. 

The pumpkins came upz:all the same 
day. For awhile they thrived equally, 
putting forth the first big leaves and 
tendrils almost at the same _ hour. 
Janet, who was almost neutral, was 
allowed to measure them, and she de- 
clared that the largest plants from 
the three plantings were all of the 
same length. The cucumber’ bugs 
came along on time,. and the boys 
were ready for them, dusting the mix- 
ture of starch and paris green on 
the plants while the dew™was on. In 
a few days the small striped pests 
disappeared, and no plants had really 
suffered. 

Then gne day Lucian stayed after 
school to put a drawing on the board 
for Miss Porter, for Lucian was the 
best artist in the school. Janet and 


the other two boys came home to-- 


gether. As they passed the corner of 
Uncle Fred’s garden Janet as_ usual 
glanced in to see how the pumpkins 
were doing. To her horror she saw 
a white hen scratching, and making 
the dirt fly vigorously. Janet seized 
ithe fence post, and threw herself over 
as quickly as any boy could have 
done. The biddy fled with terrified 
squaks’ before her wrathful onset. 
Janet got down in the dirt to see how 
the poor plants had fared; Hugh and 
Chet peered over the fence interest- 
edly. One hill was quite gone, all 
the plants being withered in the hot 
sun. The other plants were still fresh, 
and had just been scratched up. 

“Come on in, and help me plant 
them quick!” cried Janet. 

‘““Tt's no use,’’ said Hugh. “They 
wouldn't grow anyway. Father said 
none of the gourd family would bear 
transplanting. I guess that ends poor 
old Lucian’s try for the prize pump- 
kin.” 

“IT guess it doesn’t,’”’ said Janct. 

As rapidly as her fingers could fly 
she was setting the poor little plants 
back into the soft earth. The other 
boys strolled away, after assuring her 
that it was no use to try to save 
them. Lucian came home, and found 
her at work. 

Now it is true that pumpkins and 
their cousins do not like transplant- 
ing, and Janet told Lucian how much 
danger the plants were in. 

“I deserve it,” said Lucian sadly. 
“Mother told me yesterday about that 
paling off the garden fence. I was 
going to fix it last night, but I stopped 
to read something first, and then for- 
got it. I’m glad the chicken scratched 
up my plants instead of mother’s. But 
I guess I won’t forget again.” 

“I don’t think you _ will,” said 
Janet. “But these plants have got to 
grow. You get two tomato cans, and 
make two nail holes in the bottom of 
each, and bring them here.” 

Lucian obeyed, and Janet sunk the 
cans half way into the earth on each 
side of the hill, and then filled them 
with water. .That was to keep the 
plants wet all the time and let them 
live on water, until they got fixed in 
the soil again. 

“Now you must make a tent over 
them,”’ said Janet. “Get an old piece 
of cloth and some stakes. If we can 
keep them shaded @ few days they 
may start again. But we’ll have to 
tend them well now, for they’ve had 
a setback.” 

Lucian constructed the tent under 
Janet’s direction, and then nailed the 
palings on the garden fence. He 
walked all-the way around to see that 
no more were loose. He filled the two 
cans with water the last thing that 
night, and went. to bed hoping hi# 
Plants would survive. 


[To Be Concluded.] 





Edison and His Mother 
WILLIS P. KNIGHT 


Edison’s mother, according to what 
Edison himself has said time and time 
again, influenced him in such a way 
that he was bound to make good. 
Her early training of him was what 
every boy should have, because it 
taught him to appreciate his mother 
and to try his best. 

Edison as a boy, was quite likely 
to be careless in his work and his 
teachers had to be very patient with 
him. One teacher who did not pos- 
sess that quality, reported to his 
mother that Edison was addled. Edi- 
son’s mother was somewhat aroused 
by this and defended the boy, and so 
championed him that he made up his 
mind that he would show .er that 
her confidence in him and his ability, 
was not misplaced. 

Edison was almost always at the 
foot of his class so that it was no 
wonder that people thought him 
stupid, even his father at times told 
him that he was a dunce. Finally, 
when he did wake up, Edison became 
the wonder of the young scientific 
world, and he has told many a time 
that it was his mother that made him 
the inventor that he is today. 
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Washing Clothes 
* Don’t Rub—Don’t Fade Your ‘ 
Clothes—Don’t Ruin Your Hands— 
Use 20 Mule Team Borax on washday. 


Borax should be used in the 
proportion of one part borax 
to three parts soap. Soap 
alone, no matter how good it 
is, will not produce the cleans- 
ing results that soap and 
borax together will produce. 
It softens the water, removes 
dirt, , Becmennd odors, whitens 
the clothing, brightens colors 
and prevents woolens from 
shrinking. 

Use 20 Mule Team 
Boraxand yourwashing 
will be sweet-smelling 
and fresh. 

Add Borax tothestarch 
«-it makes the ironing 
smoother. 


Sold by dealers 
‘everywhere 
















DY SRS PES 
S0c Quality G OF FEE 


Direct from Wholesaler. Fresh off the Roaster 


& LBS. FOR $] 
Bean or Ground 

Delivered free within 300 miles by parcel post 

10 Lbs. DELIVERED FREE 1000 Miles 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
GILLIES COFFEE Co. 
Park Place and Washington Street. New York 
ESTABLISH. 7 YEARS 


PATENT That Protect and Pay 
S Send Sketch or Model for 
Search. Books and Advice 


free. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, 0. C. 


Where Can 
I Buy It? 


American Agriculturist 


Will Fell You, In 
A Personal Letter 


where to get things you want, but don’t 
know where to find. Orange Judd 
American Aogriculturist’s Service 
Bureau will answer by mail, free of 
cost, subscribers’ inquiries concerning 
anything they wish to buy. 

First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp for reply. 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
so we'll know what you need. 

We will reply by personal letter, ad- 
vising you where to get the article. 

If you see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability of its advertisers as does 
American Agriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tion you desire. 

American Agriculturist has no mer- 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want. 


Mail This, If You Want Our Help 
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) send us full details of 


Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private ictter if you 

qa case, or claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return, (2) also inclose ys ree hogy a os 
American Agriculturist showing that~you are a paid up subscriber ; or if not 

2 such, you will be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 
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Fail to Answer 

Orange Judd Service Bureau is un- 
able to get a reply from Cecil Porter 
of Danville, Il, concerning $12 claimed 
by one of our readers for rent and 
pasture bill. We cannot hear from F. 
G. Gillette of Huron, S D, about $25.50 
claimed for labor performed two years 
ago, nor from E. A. Berdell of La- 
verne, Okla, who sails under the flag 
of Claim & Security Agency. This es- 
teeemed agency holds two notes® for 
collection for one of our Missouri sub- 
scribers and fails to make an ac- 
counting. 


Numerous complainants are advised 
that the Ervin Davis company of Chi- 
cago is bankrupt and that they should 
file their claims for unfilled orders 
and other items with the receiver, F. 
M. MecKey, 1042 First national bank 
building, Chicago. By corresponding 
with Mr McKey creditors will be in- 
formed as to the proper procedure for 
proving their claims and will be given 
their percentage when the bankruptcy 
proceedings are terminated. 


My claim with the Pennsylvania 
Sales Company is all settled, as I 
received my check yesterday. Thank 
you very much for your services in 
this matter, and I wish to say that I 
will be a subscriber to your paper for 
some time.—T[Isaac N. Peck, Trumans- 
burg, N Y. 


F. M.’s farm of 230 acres in West 
Virginia is clear of debt, with its live 
stock and machinery; is well worth 
$10,000, and he wants to borrow $4000 
on it and use the money to develop an 
improved syst€m of marketing the 
produce of his own and neighboring 
farms. That is a worthy object, but 
would it come under the new law 
which provides that money borrowed 
mey be used to refund one’s mortgage 
at lower rate or to buy land, to im- 
prove the place or to get fertilizers or 
loon where the borrower wanted the 
money to build a house in town, for 
instance. Probably a plan could be 
worked out so that the loan could be 
granted for the purchase of fertilizers, 
live stock? No local would approve a 
keting. 


Cc. W. H. has had to wait 18 months 
to receive $422 from the state of Mary- 
land for some of his stock that it 
killed. He ought to get interest, but 
probably it is useless to attempt it. 





Farm Personals 


_ Agriculture loses a great leader in 
the death last week of Clinton D. 
Smith of Cornell. Well known 
throughout the land, his departure 
will be noted with grief by friends 
everywhere. For many years he was 
the beloved and efficient director of 
the Michigan experiment _ station. 
Called to South America to develop 
agricultural work, he laid plans and 
made suggestions that have become 
of fundamental practice. Finishing 
his mission, he returned to New York 
and later associated himself with the 
New York state agricultural college. 
An able man, a foremost dairy au- 
thority, an eloquent speaker, his as- 
sistance, counsel and advice will be 
missed, not only in New York, but in 
many other states where he was so 
well known. 


It is a good farmer who tried out a 
number of varieties of seed to ascer- 
tain the best variety for his own local 
conditions. Too frequently farmers 
experiment with a new crop without 
giving attention to the peculiar adap- 
tation of varieties to their soit. In 
Sullivan county, N Y, Harry Tyler is 
setting a good example by trying out 
15 varieties of winter wheat. He 
wishes to ascertain the variety which 
will be best suited to the conditions 
of his locality and his farm. So far 
he reports that all varieties are doing 
nicely, although some skow better 
promise than others. 


A large part of the farm of George 
Clark in St Lawrence county, N Y, is 
fine, sandy loam. He is putting this 
in an excellent state of fertility by 


the liberal use of manure and fer- 
tilizer. In addition to a fine orchard 
that promises a large crop of fruit, 


there is a good sized patch of straw- 
berries, raspberries and grapes for 
ae use with a surplus to sell. Mr 

\k is a dairy farmer as well. In 
a’*‘tion to the profit in cows, orchard 
and small fruit patch, be raises pota- 
toes and seed corn for sale. Annual 


records of 7000 pounds of milk per 
cow for his entire herd is a good 
proof of the high quality of the herd 
as a whole and also of the owner-as 





an efficient dairyman and farm 
manager. 

In Bradford county, Pa, L D. 
Luther has come to _ believe that 


spreading root varieties of alfalfa are 
the salvation of hill farms. Mr 
Luther's farm is largely Volusia silt 
loam, underlaid with hardpan and 
boasting of many rocks. The com- 
mon taproot varieties will not stay in 
the soil during winter. However, Mr 
Luther has been quite successful with 
Grimm alfalfa and has two large 
fields on his 150 acres. He grows his 
own seed. More or less closely he 
follows a rotation involving four or 
five years of alfalfa. 


Wheat and vetch are raised on a 
small patch as green food for a few 
cows and hogs. His alfalfa is coming 
along nicely and beets are making a 
good early growth. There is also a 
seven or eight-year patch of rhubarb, 
which yields heavily considering its 
age. Mr Sexsmith is an enthusiastic 
booster of better farming methods, 
and has rendered valuable service to 
the farm bureau in conducting seed 
tests and promotion work. He is 
testing several varieties of corn and 
will compare the yield where four ker. 


nels of corn are used per hill with five: 


in another. 


Farm Engineering 


GEO. W. IVERSON, EDITOR 


Mr. Iverson will gladly answer 
inquiries in this department, or by 
letter. Inclose address label and 
two-cent stamp for private reply. 
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Build Machine Shed 


I have quite a large stock of ma- 
chinery and would like to know where 
to store it. Had I better provide a space 
for it in_the barn, or build a separate 
shed?—[{P. A. McC, 

It will be more economical for you 
to place the machinery in a shed out- 
side of the barn. The barn is gener- 
ally built warmer than is necessary to 
build a machine shed; therefore, a 
square foot of floor space in the barn 
will cost you more than a square foot 
of floor space in an ordinary machine 
shed. A good practice for building 
machine sheds is to build the shed 
about 20 feet wide and of a length 
sufficient to house the implements you 
have. This can be built with three 
closed sides and the fourth side open. 
The open side should be away from 
the direction of the prevailing winds. 
Generally, it is best to have the open 
side toward the east. If it is not de- 
sired to have the fourth ‘side open, 
long sliding doors placed on this side 
will make it very convenient to move 
the machines in or out. Any kind of 
construction which will keep out the 
wind and rain will serve the purpose. 

Location of Gas Tank 

Where had I better locate my kero- 
sene and gasoline tanks to be safe for 
insurance in case of fire?—[{A. C. M. 

The best location for the kerosene 
and gasoline tanks is away from the 
buildings. The national board of fire 
underwriters, in their booklet, quote as 
follows: “Systems which provide for 
storing and handling hazardous liquids 
outside of, and so removed from ad- 
joining property as not to create an 
exposure thereto, are considered the 
least dangerous.” The best practice 
for you atcording to this would be to 
locate both your kerosene and gaso- 
line tanks away from the nearest 
building, say 50 feet. 


Vertical vs Horizontal Cylinders 

Is here any difference in the cylinder 
of a tractor burning kerosene i e, is a 
vertical cylinder better than a horizun- 
tal for burning kerosene? Will kerosene 
do as well in a vertical cylinder tractor 
as gasoline?—[M. C. K. 

There is no difference in 
cylinder of a_ tractor 
kerosene or one from that burn- 
ing gasoline. The compression in 
the kerosene cylinder is generally a 
little lower than that in the kerosene 
eylinder. Both the horizontal and the 
vertical cylinders are used for kero- 
sene and gasoline engines. Both work 
successfully. 
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Hop Aboard 
with the 
Marines and 
Sailors of the 

U.S. A. 


Get your feet into the socks the 
marines and sailors wear—long-last- 
ing, soft, well-knit, foot-comforting 
Durable Durham Hosiery. 

Yes, the marines and sailors wear ’em, work in ‘em, 
play in ’em, and, if need be, they’ll fight in ’em, too. 
And the reason: 

Durable Durham Hosiery stands the gaff of government 
inspection, the most rigid of examinations. Each separate 
thread of each separate sock must measure up. Durhams 
do. And this is the evidence: 
. 404,416 pairs of Durable Durham Hosiery were 
recently shipped to the Navy Department. 100,000 pairs 
were for the marines, 16 pairs were rejected. ,416 
_ for the sailors, only 5 pairs weren’t up to snuff. And 

ese only because they had been damaged in packing. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 






Trade Mark 


There is a sock for you in the Durable Durham Line 
that’s got every bit of the comfort and the durability that 
the government specifications demand for the wear of the 
sailors and marines—the identical strong, reinforced toe 
and heel—knit of the same yarn and with the same care 
—but it is a smarter sock, with uppers that are sheer 
and light. 


We have named this sock 1700 G. S. It is a regular 
number of the Durable Durham Line. 


It will wear like iron—there is a fit for every foot, 
and 1700 G. S. issurely smart. Exactly the same—long- 
wearing, strong, grateful to the feet and handsome— 
= Ye Durable Durham stockings for women and 

en. 


And the wonderful part is that Durable Durham 
for men, women and children sell for 10, 15 and 25 
cents the pair. Each pair is guaranteed with a 
| peng so broad and strong that you might 

ve written it yourself. This guarantee is 
made possible only by expert manufacture 
and rigid factory inspection. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 
Durham, N. C. 


This guarantee 
is on eve’ 
Durable 


pair of 
urhem 








burning. 








15c each 
6 for 
90c 








Soft COLLARS 


HAVE BANDS THAT ARE STIFFENED 
WITH HAIR CLOTH —THEY DO NOT 
WRINKLE OR SAG— 


C.iuett, Peasopy & Co., Inc., Makers 
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The New Four-Cylinder, joe 
Roadster, $875 





The New 4-passenger Reo Six Roadster, 
$1150 


%. 


The New 7-passenger Reo Six Touring 
Car, $1150 





















































2-ton Reo Truck (Chassis only, 
with Driver’s Seat and Cab), $1650 


(All Prices are f.o. b. Lansing, Michigan) 





F'igst LET US SAY, ‘since it {s relevant at this time, that 

Reo has not, is not now, and will not be concerned in, 

or a part of, any merger, combination or consolidation with 

other automobile concerns. 

THE AIR HAS BEEN FULL of rumors of proposed plans 
for the uniting of several rival concerns for weeks past. The 
wildest rumors have gained currency and some credence. 

ANY CONCERN THAT COULD by its financial standing 
lend strength; by its organization and experience lend confi- 
dence; or by its reputation lend respectability to such a plan, 
has been mentioned in the gossip. 

AND SO REO, THE PIONEER—financially one of the 

in the world—has been much discussed, much 
coveted by promoters. 

THAT'S WHY WE SAY at this time—and we desire to make 
it as strong and clear as words can convey—Reo is not and 
will not be one of these. 

REO WILL CONTINUE to do business at the old stand in the 
old Reo way, striving from day to day to give to Reo buyers 
just as much of value as our experience and facilities ‘vill 
permit—and that, as you already know, has always 
just a little more than you could obtain elsewhere. 

WE HAVE NOTHING TO SELL, we: Reo folk. Nothing 
save the legitimate product of our "factories. 

WE ARE MANUFACTURERS—not promoters. Merchan- 
disers—not stock manipulators. 

THAT WHICH WE HAVE we prize so highly none other 
could see the value we'd put on it. 

WE HAVE A PERMANENT business—of how many other 
automobile concerns can that be truly said? That asset— 
who can inventory—who appraise? 

NO: WE HAVE NOTHING TO SAY against such combina- 
tions, nor against those who make or who join them. Un- 
doubtedly they are good—for those on the inside. 

AS TO THEIR INFLUENCE for good or ill on the trade—or 
the consumer—time alone can tell. Anyway that question 
has not been asked, nor that phase considered, apparently— 
80 why should we try to answer it? 

WE WILL SAY THIS THOUGH—that the spirit of “I've 
mine, so I don’t care,” which is invariably preceded by 
“When I get mine, etc."—has, in our opinion, seriously 
retarded this great industry and lowered the general stan- 
dard of the product. 

TOO FEW HAVE BUILT for permanency—too many, alas, 
for the quick clean-up. 

GROOMING A BUSINESS for such a coup Involves forcing 

roduction to the limit to show paper profits—and the result 
i a product of mediocre quality at best. 

FRANKLY WE DON’T KNOW—we Reo folk—where we 
could put the mo: (did we listen to the siren —_—< the 
Seemenen)s we don't where we could veges Se e money 

equal safety and with as good prospects for, not larger, 
ary he mee certain returns permanently. Wedon't know. 

THE REO POLICY IS SUCH; the Reo product is such; Reo 
reputation is such; that this business is as sound, as perma- 
nent, as sure as any other business in the world—in or out 
of the automobile industry—bar none. It is so regarded by 
bankers and business men the world over. 

ASK YOUR OWN BANKER—he will tell you. 

SO WHAT COULD WE GET in return for this business 
(honestly get, of course) that would be a fair exchange. 

THIS BUSINESS WAS CONCEIVED IN PRIDE—and that 
pride of achievement {s {ts os guarantee of quality in 
the product to you—and of its permanence to us. 

THEN THERE'S THAT OTHER ANGLE that some might 

call foolish sentiment but which we, old fashioned Reo folk, 
pat most seriously—namely, the obligations we have 
assumed toward distributors ont dealers and buyers of Reo 
Motor Cars and Trucks. 

COULD WE, IN HONOR, entrust to any other the fulfillment 

of those obligations—and enjoy the money we had received? 

WE REO FOLK HOLD that the sale of a car is not ths con- 
summation, but only the beginning of a transaction. 

TO OUR WAY OF THINKING we assume, at the time we 
accept the check in payment, an obligation that shall endure 
so long as that car is in operation. 

YOU SEE, WE ARE OLD FASHIONED—very old fashioned, 
we've been told. 

BUT THIS IS AN AD and we should talk business—“hard 
cold business” in an ad. So we'll say no more on that sub- 
ject! Leave ft to those who are interested in such things— 
those who have a price. 

YOU WANT TO KNOW—everybody always wants to know 
——eee motes Se wl male Gs coming ye, ans Ge 
price of each. 

OF COURSE THERE ARE NO NEW MODELS—new 
chassis models we mean. You do not -- for, do not 
expect, do not want new chassis models from Reo. 

THAT ISN’T THE REO WAY. Refinements—of course. 
Detail improvements—wherever and whenever we can 
find a place or a way to make them. 

NOTHING RADICALLY NEW is ever offered to Reo buy- 
ers. For it isn't new when it gets to you—it has been thor- 
oughly tried and conclusively proven before we let it get 
into a Reo car. 

NEW BODY TYPES—YES—and some that put Reo in the 
highest class of cars in looks as well as in iormance and 
longevity. We'll treat of each in turn. 

REO THE FIFTH COMES FIRST, of course. First not 
only among Reos, but among motor cars, 

FOR THIS IS THE GREATEST attomobile ever built, we 

verily believe. 
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REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
REO MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
Factories: Lansing, Mich. 


Two Important Price Reductions — Two Interesting New Models 


Prefaced by a Few Pertinent Paragraphs 
Pertaining to the Reo Policy and Program 


THIS IS THE SEVENTH SEASON that Reo the Fifth has 
been standard in practically its present form. 

NO: THE PRICE WILL NOT BE ny Se this season. 
We will not increase—we cannot lower it. 

ACTUAL COST OF MAKING is now more ($50 more) 4 

hen the present price, yo And 
had so refined and ected 
processes; ng reached such an high state 

of efficiency in production; and cut dealers’ ounts so low 
that we had, then, reached rock bottom. 

IT was AN ACHIEVEMENT of the first magnitude to 
ant ce such a car and sell it at such a price—$875. 

T DAY’ —, SEE OTHERS increasing prices all along the 
line. fey & must do so. They have no choice. 

ORDINARY BUSINESS RULES dictate that we also “tilt” 
the price of Reo the Fifth $50 at least. 

BUT REO PRIDE PROMPTS that we absorb the extra cost, 
as we have for months past, and keep the price where it is 
until conditions will, happily, return to normal. 


THE FOUR-CYLINDER ROADSTER—same wonderful 
same price, is the smartest thing on — 


most popular car in the world among physicians, and all 
professional and business men. Also $875. 
TO SUPPLY 4 CONTIG. oS AeD for an enclosed body 


on Reo the Fifth chassis, we have planned to build a limited 
number. The quality will be Reo—which is to say, excel- 
lent. rp top is rigidly supported at front and rear. Re- 
le glass pene convert it into a veritable limousine for 
winter, and these discarded and with Jiffy curtains (which 
are also me it is an ideal summer touring car. The 
price is $1025. 
a NEW REO SIX will continue in its present popular 
7-passenger touring car and the classy 4-passen- 
ger oad er; and we will make a limited number with Sedan 
to supply an insistent demand for this type of body 
on this splendid chassis. 
THE PRICE IS ReDUCES pace on the 7-passenger and 
roadster models. Now $1150 
NOW YOU WONDER, and ER how we can reduce the 
price of the Reo Six models and not the Four—especially 
es Se ee ee ee Oe 
u 
a ILLOGICAL at first blush—doesn't it? But it isn't, 
Se aS ae illogical. gee Se es 
ite the t er of mat is 
BOGE eke Missin tol nas 


did a year 
= POPULAR REO SIX {fs now in its third season. It 
has passed the same stages through which its great four- 
er namesake went—initial costs have been a 
off. And in accordance with that 
policy we give the buyer the benefit and set the price 
eebsor o. b. 

WE Will. MAKE A LOT DOORS of these ¢-gessmen Se 
Roadsters the We underestimated the 
appeal and the demand for this model. It proved one of 
the most popular Reos ever built. 

THE SIX SEDAN speaks for itself, though, truth to tell, an 
illustration does it scant justice. 

YOU MUST SEE IT where you can study its artistic lines 
and ‘faul ean Sey ae Se Ree Be Reo which 
we price at $1750. 

NOW A WORD ABOUT THE TRUCKS since 4 per cent 
o * Reo.automobile distributors also handle Reo motor 


PRICE © e OF Lo ep rae REO “Speed Wagon” has 
eauE RADON AME POLICY—reduced cost of manu- 
cost of materials—as enun- 


AND THAT TWO-TON REO. What shall we say? What 
need we say? We submit, it is the greatest st 2-Ton motor 
truck in existence. as been standard for longer. Has 
given greater proof of its sturdiness and efficiency and low 
cost of upkeep. 

IF WE ARE TO JUDGE by that over-demand, we may well 
assume that we could sell all that we could make were 
the price $2500, instead of $1650. 

AND FINALLY A WORD about the big general plan—a 

brief reiteration a the Reo policy. 

We STILL ADHERE to our determination rrever to make 
more Reo cars or trucks than we can make and make every 


one good. 

TEMPTATION IS GREAT of course. Dealers protesting, 
buyers g for more Reos. But we know—we know 
—on what solid foundation this Reo success was built; 
and we'll jealously guard that policy to the last. 

RIGHT NOW—AUGUST—there are more orders on hand 


AND RIGHT NOW Reo stands higher in the esteem of buy- 
ers and of the trade than ever before. 

$30,000,000 PER ANNUM is not small by any means. Reo 
is in fact one of the largest in point of production. We 
have no ambition, however, to be the largest. Don't want 
to make all the automobiles—only the best. 

RATHER THAN INCREASE the quantity we shall strive 
always to improve the quality so t, as the art advances 
and cars generally improve, still will continue to be 
known as—“The Gold of Values.” 
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